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Here is the wonderful world of horses — from 
to the magnificent circus and race horses of tor 1 



in the distant past 
' of their lives and ways. 



fold in exciting tales from storybook and real life drama 
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On a vast unpeopled desert in Mongolia, a herd of untamed shaggy animals, 
possessing the fierce, suspicious instincts of beasls long hunted., wait their leader's 
example before stooping to drink from tl half-dried stream. . . . These lire the 
Wild Horses of Asia. 

At tlie same time, thousands of miles away. On die lonely moors of Scotland, 
a ehild securely mounts his first horse, a small, friendly animal, no larger than his 
violent Asiau brother, yet infinitely more gentle and patient, . . . This is the 
Shetland pony. 

Both of these animals are horses; but are as unlike each other as the lion is 
unlike the Iamb. This is a book about these horses and many others; wild, tame, 
great and small, veal and imaginary. 

Today there are horses which are fast and light as the wind; others which are 
slow and cumbersome as the ox, bearing unbelievable weights with steadfastness 
and courage, These are the race horses and the great draft animals. Today there 
are horses which write and talk (the trick horse), and still others which help herd 
cattle, as the cowponies do. 

Once, however, there was the Eohippns, an animal no larger than a fox terrier, 
and tile black Charger who carried five-hundred-pcund knights in armor on 
their backs. There are horses of myth and fable, like Pegasus, the winged horse, 
and many, many others. 

Man has taken existing breeds of horses and bred them with others to make 
new kinds of animals; the mule and saddle mount, the show and race horse. Man 
has made the horse pull his engines, plow his fields, carry his mail and fight with 
him in his wars. And the horse has done these things willingly, asking only 
kindness and provender. 

In the picture stories on these pages, the horse lives all his varied roles. 
Through history and across continents, from the heart of Asia, long before the 
birth of man, the horse makes his endless journey. To Siberia, and across the once 
existing natural bridges of the Bering Straits, southward again to North and South 
America, the great herds trek, traveling always toward adventure. , . . 
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DELL COMICS ARE GOOD COMICS 




THE POWERFUL STALL/ON m/S£S MS 
EO&ELEG AND SMASHES OOiVNW4/?D, 
CRASH/NG TNRONGN THE SHATTERED 
ICE TO THE WAT£f? BELOW 



A)H£> IVNEN MLDE/(?£'S SAT/SF/EO WW/NN'y 

scho.es across the /&f&sm/ pla/ns, the 

MA&&S PUSH F6&WARD, CROWDING THE WATER 
MQLE-- . — 



BOT THE GOLDEN STALLION'S WHINNY 
HAS REACHED OTHER EA&S/ CAUT/OUSLY, 
SENS/NG PREY, THE WOLF RACAT ADVANCES 
DOWNW/ND OE THE UNSUSPECT/NG MANAPA- 






JWbSm 





' THE S/LEMT PUHGERMG PACK- SPOTS 
' A FR/SK/UG MA&£ RUMPS 
7 HERO TOWARD TME WOODS—- 



TWO CVW/MS WOLVES PEEL OFF PPOM THE PACK 
PUTTWG Ov A/J AMOS/MG ACT CALCULATED TO 
ATTRACT AMD D/SAPM TUB LOME MARE.' OME WOU? 
LEAPS UP AND DOW// PLAYFULLY AS THE OTPER ■ 
ROLLS /AL THE SA/OW-- 




PEARPUL AT FIRST BUT CALMED BY THE I tVH7LE THE OT/VER WOL.P LOPES BEMWD RFR- 

SEEM///G FP/EfiLDLWESS OP T/VE WOLVES, TM£ 

U/VSUSPECT/HG /HARE WATCUES AS OVF WOLF 

TAKES Hf$ STAT/OH AT HEP HEAP— w -^ j ||^ ^H fjB-— ®2t* 





AT THE SOUND OE 7MP /=EA#ECJL tmifMY, MLOm?£ 
ceaves me othe/? /ha/?es amp galiops 7z>m&o 

Wf WOOOS/ A>E SEES TUE~ iVOLE PACtCCLOS/M$ 
W AUO S/VO&7S EVP/OUSIY— 



&EFOPE THE STRIKING HOOFS OF THE WILD HOpSE AftWj! THE TWO WOLVES PACE TO &&IOIN 

rue pack! then wildfire and his mares fopm a circle about the fallen wiape, with 

HEADS OUT, FACING THE PACK/ FOR THE HORSES KNOW THAT TO PON /HEANS TO EXPOSE THE 
HINOMOST TO THE PANGS OP THE PACK, AND THE BEST CHANCE POP SAFETY IS IN /HAK/NG 
A STAMP* - 





SUDDENLY, WILPP/PE LEAPS FOPWARD. H/S HEAD 
SWEEPING DOWN, MANS FLAP/NQ AND HIS TEETH 
GLOSS" APOUNP THE WOLF'S PUPPY MEW"- 



[JTrs leader lying l/feless on the show, 
tve pack; w/tn fierce but mise bay/ng, 

PETREATS, SUM/CMS BACtC W THE WOODS 
WITH ANG/?Y GLANCES AT THE PROUD 
FLAME- COLORED STALL/ON *VNO SO ASLV 
DEFENDS HIS MANADA- 





WITH THE COMING OF SPRING TO HIDDEN VALLE'i 
WILDFIRE BATHES IN THE SUM-WARMED SAND, 
AS CENTUR/FS AGO N/S DESERT ANCESTORS 
ROLLED IN THE SANDS OF ANOTHER- 
CONTINENT— - 



■:■: ■■::■■ ■ , ■ . . ■...,...■■. .'.,..■. v.-. 

■ 

■■"-■■■:■ oa r&F&s— 




.'■■i ■) ■/... . ■ ■ ■ . 

i;:v-,;/- ;,-■/ '^>;.;V: : ,r 
: .,.■■ ■■;■ .■.■.'■ .■.■■■■ 
■ ■■■■■■....■■ ■ ■■■.■■■ ■ ■■,: ■:■■■:■. . . ■ .. ■ 

A-'/S' .'.OGA-O.;- 
RISE -- 

Jj_i±, 'jLi-'.'' :■.■!';■"■■.-■■..■■ ■-.■*«! 




*tf/t© #WS5V AC? MANADA GRAZES ON THE FLAT 
PLAINS, AFTER EACH BITE, WILDFIRE TOSSES 
MS HEAD HIGH, STRETCHING HIS GOLDEN NECK 
SO HE CAN SURVEY THE FLATLANDS FOR 
DANGER" - 



EVEN THE NERVOUS ANTELOPES WATCH TVE 
GOLDEN KING FOR- THEY KNOW OF ALL ' Tif£ 
PLAINS ANIMALS, THE MUSTANG'S EYE AND 
NOSEARS THE FIRST TO SfGHTORSEMSE DANG&?— 




FOR SPR/NG IS THE .n4fi/G;f&-Gi-'S H^ASO, 
H/SWatZ/RAL GNEMfES UKE THE >VQU- A. 

the ■jealous mustanc outcasts' the 
too olp..or too feeble to have a mam, 

«'■'.:,«'.' <■; ?:*<.;. Wit ,'WY 3/V.V..MF EMBOLC 

tvAfKs a.-jp ro£>>* wj omv H£&&--^ 



?*&&&$&?■ 3ES/DES 




CONSC/Oi/S OF THE/R WATCHFUL EYES, 
tV/LOF/RE CHARGES THE OUTCASTS, WHO 
Tl/RN TO /PC/A' OFF RATHER THAN F/GHT TO 
TRY TO W/N THE GOLDEN STALUONS MARES- 





Bf/TAtO&EAx 

/,■,.:■ -■■■■--;■■■■ ■ : '■ /: ■-.... ■:.'.r' : :;,-, ,.■ ■ ■■■;■ ■.- ■. :■■ - 

SLACtf STALl-ON T, 

THE PLAINS, Ey'ES ■M'LP/-;&£-& MAMAPA 

.. . ' ■ ' ,,. :U/V'0:./^rY -■■ ■■;■ - .. . "::..■ ; ■ ; : - 

m/rn a suopen gallop the slack stall/on 

/S OOWN AMONG PWLPF/RE'S MARES. TRY/A/G 
TO Cl/T Oi/TA FEW TO JO/N H/S MANADA— 





TUe SLACK STALL/ON, B/TT&? MTH €>£F£AT, 
WATCMZS H/S MA&ZS JOIN ANOTH£R HE&P/ HE 
W/LL NOT FO&5ET T#£ GO£P£M STALL/ON, H£ 
IV/LL 8£ AV£HG£D— 



Birr wr/s ?^sv : ; .-i" *w.*s-- 

m-ci.z.%-/ >o# rag cot.?- % /■ r^ ,■?*■ u-:-s>;. */■*,' 

run mru h $ i£>a/ the 

MAR/F'S-, SEPAXAT.'Or-f CASTS Lfrri.gr .-fiOfiNF 

than &m~ &ay--~ pfes 




And as new colts are born and the manada grows, the wild horse xtimg proudly 
marches ms nerd across the plains! he does not lead them at their head. but acts 
as rear-guard, prodding along stragglers with a butt oe h/s crest— 




£&&vZ Sif/: OCCASlO/i/Ai ' 

■qacb:y& -we uma ov- 
H'i&#t&-$-rrQ'-<so.".- "' 





Placing their u£$£> ojv we/r mother's : 

BACK, THE COLTS WSriNCTlVELY TAKE 

. ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : ■:■ ■ -V ■■■,■ ■.■.■■■:,■■ 
■-,■:■<■ ■:,■■■- :-:V ■■-■■.■■-■.-■■■:<■. {■::;■.,;::■ ,::■:■ ..;.-' ,'■ :■■■:■■--. 
■■-:■ ■;•■ ..:.■■■ ■■.:,- ■■■ , , .-■.,.-■,!..■ '■■■:.: -,- >■■,■■..■■■■■ 



THE ST/LL WOBBLY-LE&GEP FOALS GINGERLY 

stick- rue//? forelegs into the strange, 

RUSHING ELEMENT— 

' CROSS: - 

?£am a soMSrm^s a youm ax.,r 
<-m:os'.H£L>>: ■- ....:.._ __ _. ___,. ..„. 




'"E&/N&- 

FINS WE <SPCl.&S>~AND A'fir fi'Off A LURKING 

MY, WHILE THE mARES Mo COSTS' ..KEEP. 




8&T AS WIL0FI&E CATCHES THE TELLTALE 
SCENT OF PANTHER, THE TAWNY ATTACKER 
SPRINGS— 




AfS THE PANTHER TRIES TO GET HIS 
BALANCE SO HE CAN BRING H/S SHARP CLAWS 
AND FANGS INTO ACTION, THE GOLDEN KING 
BUCkS AND REARS — 

■ ■■ •■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■■...'.' '■■.' ■ : ;<■ '.--..■:■ ■ ■■ 



^=C^\ i * w 



And then mldeire brings his sharp hoops 
down again and again on the pau.en 

PANTHER— 
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u/s mir/Ms ma, 
#£At;/£tM<s rue 
-WArnse?? two* 

.tfar ret srAMPt 





tV/LDFIRF SENSES THIS T/ME THERE MLL 
8£ A BATTLE! HE READIES HIMSELF FOR 
THE GRIM CHALLENGE, SHOWING THE FIRST 
S/GN OF HIS PREPARATION TO FIGHT AS HIS 
TAIL FLARES STRAIGHT OUT— 




Both stallions prance sack: and forth, 
tails out, whistling ano nickering, 
announcing to all that here the battle 
will me JOiA/eo—- 






Horse «Pj 
dense 




People sometimes question whether 
horses show real "horse sense" in cer- 
tain situations. But when we under- 
stand why horses act the way they do, 
our doubts are quickly resolved. 

One might ask, fox instance, why 
man, a small and weak animal, is able 
to tame a powerful animal like the 
horse. Some people theorize that the 
horse sees everything larger in relation 
to himself than it really is. The reason 
for this, they say, is because lie still 
retains the attitudes and possibly the 
eyesight of his ancestor, Eohippus— the 
dawn horse. Eohippus was only as large. 
as a cat. According to the theory, a 
human be»ng looks large because the 
horse has the same perceptions he had 
when he was very small. Therefore he 
is much more afraid of man than he 
ought to be, now that he has evolved 
into an animal of such considerable 
size. 




Another interesting question about 
horses is why they don't use their one 
sure weapon against a rider., AH a horse 
has to do in order to kill or dismount 
his rider is to lie down and roll over. 
But this almost never happens. It is so 
rare that most professional trainers have 
never seen it happen. Just why the 
horse does not use his best weapon is 
not known, but many horsemen claim 
the reason is related to the horse's very 
construction. Most horses do not even 
lie down to sleep. It seems to be an 
uncomfortable position for the big an- 
imals. This can be more readily under- 
stood when it is realized how thick a 
horse's body is and how off balance it 
would be if the animal were lying on its 
side, relaxed, with all four feet touch- 
ing the ground. Therefore, a horse 
spends most of his mature life on his 
feet, and hardly . ever thinks of lying 
down and rolling over when resisting a 
rider. 




The Story of 

The Horse 



%; 
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M<VNY CENTURIES AGO,WHEN WE HORSES WERE VERY 
SMALL AND HAD FOUR TOES, WE WERE CALLED EOKIPPUS, 
WHICH MEANS THE ''DAWN HORSE". WE WANDEREO ACROSS 
THE EARTH IN SMALL BANDS, DEPENDING ON OUR SPEEO 
AND SMALLNESS TO ESCAPE THE SABER-TOOTHED TI- 
GERS AND OTHERS WHO SOUGHT TO KILL US, 





^5 THE AGES PASSED.WE HORSES GREW LARGER AND STRANGELY ENOUGH, WE CAME TO NORTH AMERICA FROM ASIA 

HEAVIER UNTIL EOHIPPUS DISAPPEARED. OUR SEPA- OVER A NOW VANISHED NATURAL LAND BRIDGE ACROSS THE 

RATE TOES VANISHED, AND ONE TOE GREW IN ITS PLACE PACIFIC. BUT AFTER MANY CENTURIES ON THE GREAT PUlNS, 

SO THAT WE COULD GALLOP GRACE? ULLV. FOR SOME UNKNOWN REASON, WE DISAPPEARED. 




■gilCii i'i AS:A .mo Z'vdCrZ, TS-tl: mit MtON 

mw~*s, :..ij<.:Oiji :m-i, Am :j>Hnsri haw. w 
■h'-.s msne Afj'j on- tme pack:; or- k;s Lt-C 5 r>, 



.W'SK'W'^W W!H)FiR$? r,. 

„ - ■ ., , 
.: use us. 








About 4000 years ago in babylonia on 

MESOPOTAMlA.WE WERE FIRST USED FOR WAR. 
MAW STATUES AMD CARVINGS FROM TMATTIME 
ARE STILL IN EXISTENCE SHOWING THE 
CHARIOTS WE PULLED, 



From then on, wandering peoples from asia brought 
the art of riding to many: parts of the world. the hyksqs, 
a shepherd people, invaded egypt, ano in their conquest, 
taught the egyptians to ride us. 




\tt EGYPT, THE HORSE-DRAWN CHARIOT BECAME A DREADED j HE GREE)<S flND RQMANS U EARNED TO FIGHT FROM 
WEAPON. IT WAS USED ONLY BY N08LES AND THE GREAT ' T „„, WE WE « . Q . DGE 0F N08 | Ln 



PHARAOH HIMSELF. THE EGYPTIANS 



UILT A GREAT EMPIRE— 



OUR BACKS. BUT 5TILL.WE WERE A BADGE OF NOBILITY. 
I EARLY ROME, ONLY THE RICHEST MEN COULD BECOME 
KNIGHTS AND MAKE WAR WITH THE HELP OF OUR BffEEP- 




]H NORTHERN" F.L'FiOPS, '*£ SSE.'A ! VfcJP - w£AV Y.ANO DARK- 
I COLORED. WIW A THICK i;ET Of SHOULDERS, STRONG LEGS, 
] VERY LARGE HOOFS flND-fl BIG CHEST OR'fiARREi: 



CONTRAST THOSE OFUS WHO WERE 8RE.C iM THf EAST 
ANSON ■«'. vXOiTtsfi^iiA.N i'i-^i. *f"f;c U^ilS IN 
COLOR AND C<5rji^!;.'fiABL.v MC-RE Si,W:r; WE WERS 
FASTER THAN OUR HEAVY NORTHERN BROTHERS, AND :: 
MUCH MORE GRACEFUL. 




|N THE I3TH AND I4TH CENTURIES, EUROPEAN NOBLEMEN 
BEGAN TO WEAR HEAVY ARMOR. THEY NEEDED HEAVY 
HORSES TO CARRY THE ENORMOUS WEIGHT, AND USED 
ONE Of OUR BREED CALLED THE NORTHERN HEAVY HORSE. 



Soon armor became so heavythataman could 
scarcely walk, much less climb onto his mount 
a fully-armed knight might sometimes weigh five 
hundred pounds. he had to be hoisted onto his 
charger with a crude derrick. 




f HE GREAT HORSES OFOUR FAMILY BECAME SO IMPORTANT 
THAT KINGS LIKE HENRY VIII HELPED TO DEVELOP US 
FURTHER, HE PRODUCED THE ENGLISH BLACK HORSE. THIS 
PRACTICE WAS CARRIED ON IN FRANCE ALSO, WHERE HORSE 
BREEDING WAS AN IMPORTANT ACTIVITY OF NOBILITY. 



Meanwhile the -srass and moors, as well as 
the persians and turks, developed their own 
horses and horsemanship. they wore little 
armor, and used those of us who were light 
and agile 




'OuRINGTKf 

MOORS, Tti£ UGHTLV-AF(M'F:0 SjJSTs.RN HOR5EKE.N ALMOS 
VVAVT; V'i'JN :'^V '.'■' v".?" A'JTi Ki'i BfTOft!; *■>>?. 

■-.rLAVV f!;F:0' , ^A!', 1 Kw : fiiiT-j ;;oi;!.o ;:ir^e: Rack. 



And because the 

TO V ■ 

f -t(Ovii.D too much roR Tii.sw, ant> ^.j.. almo;-;'! 

rvTifLEp if; Ti ^'>iv,v Sim:-; ;> ^f;TA!, 




Thus many knights discovered the value of the 
eastern horse's speed and intelligence, and 
returned to europe with many fine, light arabian 
mounts, bought or captured from the enemy, 



But the knight in armor was doomed with the 
invention of the steel-tipped arroh.first used 
atthe battle of agincourt, because the english 
foot soldiers found they could pierce 
through heavy armor. 




THE FINAL BLOW WAS STRUCK WITH THE INVENTION OF 
GUNPOWDER. NO ARMOR COULD WITHSTAND A BULLET 
FIRED FROM THE OLD MATCHLOCKS AND WHEEL GUNS. 
THE WHOLE METHOD OF WARFARE CHANGED. 



gUT THE HEAVY HORSE DID NOT VANISH. HE PUT HIS GREAT 
STRENGTH TO WORK ON FARMS. HE REPLACED OXEN.AND 
BECAME THE FARMER'S FAVORITE. TODAY, THE PERCHERON 
AND SHIRE ARE DIRECT GESCENQENTSOF THE MEDIEVAL 
WAR HORSE. 








s jpuRINSIHE i»00 S, SPANISH CONQUERORS C 


AME TO, 






f- .,m ^i? A'-- ~:tf,-n; wr: d.x'z-.A-. '."!:!>■'.(..■. 






Mos^t.:'-:. -m m : .v'T;.o r 'te \ iSH-f* « 


pr-ou® '.■.■.■■: p.: . \w soMF-.ar !)'.;.*;■. 


E :FI«J 


■fcas-TtR wM 


■. ■*>:■;! , i !;.:■■. ! ■ :;.■ 


.*.i*'^A-..S Of TMf-: M'jPiV; :■;■!■: -V/CAk.^ TYPS 




E0VALTERM? 


W!.Ti. ■■■■■■■'. Sirs* .WftSEStENI-NTMEEfi* 








Never having seen us before.the Mexican 
indians thought that we and our spanish 
riders were one animal, half man and half 
hdrse. they believed the new creatures 
were goo- like, and could not be killed. 



BUT THE miAHS SOON LEARNED THEIR MISTAKE. THE SPANISH 
WERE NOT GODS AT ALL, AND THEY COULD BE KILLED. SOON WAR 
RASED IN MEXICO AS THE INDIANS TRIED TO REBEL AGAINST 
THEIR SPANISH CONQUERORS 




Many of us, when our riders had been 
killed, ran away, and traveled north 
to thegreat grasslands of what is 
now the united states. 



There WE WANDERED and MULTIPLIED INTO GREAT HERDS:THE 
NORTHERN INDIANS BELIEVED THAT THE GREAT SPIRIT HAD MADE 
AN ENTIRELY NEW ANIMAL.THET,TO0,HAD NEVER SEEN HORSES. 




UNT!LTHF:N,THE-!ND!-AKS 
CARRY THEIR S.iJRGEN.3. * 
J-R&fjEO OS,TH£Y t-?,L.U 
THEY THOUGHT THAT WE » 



!St:.0 DOG'S TO 

aphured and 
• !>ogSv6Kao< 



THiHon'^c^^'i^Hi soph v&akkeo 

lOUSC-iJS ;fr*AP "'ifv DlO Nr;.-Tf,AV!:. swonf 




JHE PLAINS INDIAN GOTHIS TRAINING FOR WAR WHILE 
HUNTING BUFFALO. VERY EARLY, HE COULD SHOOT A 
BOW AND ARROW FROM HORSEBACK— SOMETHING 
IT HAD TAKEN EUROPEANS CENTURIES TO DISCOVER. 



THE INDIANS USED THE BOW AND ARROW AND LANCE 
WITH SUCH SKILL AGAINST THE CAVALRYMAN'S SIX- 
SHOOTER AND SABRE.THAT THEY OFTEN HELD THEIR 
OWN IN MANY BATTLES. 




WHEN THE INDIANS OBTAINED RIFLES AND PISTOLS.THEY WON \tyE INDIAN HORSES WERE CALLED "MU5TANGS", 

5EVERAL MAJOR BATTLES AGAINST THE AMERICAN ARMY. THEIR AND WERE SOON VALUED FOR OUR STRENGTH AND 
BRILLIANT LEADERS AND BRAVE WARRIORS QUICKLY EARNED THE SMALLNESS 6Y THE AMERICAN CAVALRYMEN. 
GRUDGING ADMIRATION OF THE AMERICAN GENERALS. MANY OF US WERE BOUGHT OR CAPTURED 

FROM THE INDIANS. 




' ' ' t m 

,:■■::;■;■ .-.?■ ■ ..::■ ::^-7iZ m 

TB WWW* Kifm^t- HQRSt. 
__ '. -■ ■ ■"■ •••■'■■• ' '"■■:■ ; — :.: ■■ -'-;■ ■■■„,,■■■■■. 




J HE IDEAL COMPROI 



I wes™ ™Sa»o S 't"o% B roduc e Smew us westo,» co« horses were .so excelled 

, MEDIUMS1ZED HORSE.WHOSE .CUT,, INCREASED SIZE M » ET E ; « SEC i I III » JWjgJ 



. FOR MODERN fATTLE 



INTRICATE GAME EVER PLAYED WITH ANIMALS... POLO. 




\H THE WORLD TODAY, THERE ARE MANY KINDS OF HORSES. 
EACH TYPE HAS HIS SPECIALIZED WORK, AND IS SUITED 
TO IT PHYSICALLY. BUT WE CAN ALL BE DIVIDED INTO 
FIVE MAIN CLASSES. 



Harness horses are only slightly heavier than 
the saddle horses. yet they must be intelligent, 
ano capable of pulling heavy weights, they are 
also required to 8e beautiful. 





Horses bred for hunting are called hunters. When hunters were brought to the obstacle racing 

they must have endurance and the very special courses, they were called steeplechase horses. like 

ability to jump heights. for this they heed race horses and hunting horses, 

great courage and stamina. steeplechase horses often show great speeds. 



-Besides these five basic classes of horses,there are many types of animals in the family that are 
like us but have their own particular nature and appearance. 




The ponies SHOULD never be called horses. 

THEY ARE ABOUT HALF THE 5IZE OF A FULLY GROWN 
HORSE. ORIGINALLY THEY WERE IN A WILD STATE ON 
ISLANDS SUCH AS THE SHETLANDS OFF SCOTLAND, 
OR It* OTHER BARREN PLACES WHERE FOOD SUPPLY 
WAS MEAGRE AND MOVEMENT LIMITED. 



Before electricity, ponies pulled cars 
in mines. smallness and patience made 
them ideal animals for this work. 




-iiyjii.1 ^ 



• 'l j!XV< r-miiS. ASK Or'Ttfi =JSKl TO TV- / 
\ w'Ji^Siif^'Ui.. ■'nSaTWOtoVS" . A -Ni):TH£! 




THE WANS ISTHEMOSTCQMMONOFWILD DONKEYS. r R SHEER STRENGTH, SOMEMEN WON'T USE ANYTHING BUTA 

HE IS CLEVER AND HARD TO TRAP, AND LIVES WITH A * HE HAS M0RE - POweR p ER OAT" THAN ANY 

SMALL HERD, PROTECTING HIMSELFFROM WOLVES T0 H|s sliE HE (s HALF HORSE — ACROSS 

AND OTHER PREDATORY ANIMALS. HIS CLOSE 
RELATIVE IS THE PROSPECTOR'S DONKEY. 



BETWEEN A DONKEY AND A DOMESTIC HORSE. 




A GREAT MYSTERY OF THE HORSE WORLD IS THE ZEBRA. ftui AS FOR THE REST OF US HORSES, WE WILL WORK WILL- 
HE HAS HOOFS AND IS STRONG AND INTELLISENT.BUT ' INGLY AND OBEY OUR MASTERS. ALL WE ASK IS CARE.KINO- 
HE WILL NOT ALLOW HIMSELF TO BE TRAINED FOR NESS AND CONSIDERATE TRAINING. IN RETURN, MAN WILL 
RIDING OR PULLING WAGONS. GAIN NOT ONLY A USEFUL ANIMAL, BUT A FRIEND AS WELL. 



HORSE GEAR 



The purpose of bridling a horse is to 
gain control over the animal. Consist- 
ing, essentially, of a headstall, a bit, and 
reins, the bridle allows the rider to bring 
his horse to a halt, and to direct him to 
the left and to the right. The headstall, 
resting close to the horse's ears, serves 
to hold the entire bridle in place. The 
bit is a very important part of the bridle. 
Placed in the animal's mouth, the bit is 
extremely sensitive to the pressures ex- 
erted by the rider. The slightest move- 
ment will force the horse to change the 
position of his head. Connected to the 
bit are the reins. The rider holds them 
in his hands, and, by careful manipula- 
tion, is able to determine the horse's 
speed and direction. 




Of the many kinds of saddle, each 
serves the special needs of horse and 
rider. The weighty and elaborate western 
saddle is a cowboy's most precious pos- 
session. It is equipped with rings and 
rawhide to which he may attach ranch 
of his varied range equipment. The rac- 
ing and English saddles are simpler in 
design and much lighter in weight. All 
saddles should be.. made of the finest 
leather. Every saddle is fastened to the 
horse's back by means of a girth. These 
are folded leather straps which go under 
the horse's belly to hold the saddle in 
place. Stirrups, the metal or wooden 
rings ^attached to the saddle, are used 
for the rider's feet. They assure him of 
a greater degree of comfort and security, 
and, at the same time, provide him with 
another means for directing his animal. 
After .the feet are well placed in the 
stirrups, the horseman has enough foot 
control to prod his mount on either to a 
trot, canter or gallop. 





^ 




In America the most popular of the draft 
breed, or working stock, of horses is the Per- 
cheron. Its obscure origin was in the old French 
district of La Perche. This breed contains a 
considerable amount of Flemish blood of the 
heavy horse, or charger, of the knights of the 
Middle Ages. This heaviness has been modified 
by crossing with the Arab breed. The Percheron 
has a leaner and more refined head than has 
any of the heavy draft strains. The ribs are 
very round, and the feet, although small, are 
shapely and sound. The height of the Percheron 
I is about 18.2 hands high. Its color is most com- 
i monly some shade of grey, but black or bay 
occur. This was the famous coach-horse before 
the railroad era in France. In 1839 the first 
Percherons were brought to this country, and 
the first association of Percheron breeders was 
formed in 1876. Eleven years later the Belgian 
breeders were organized. 



THE BELGIAN 



The Belgian, the second most pop- 
ular of America's draft horses, is re- 
garded as the direct descendant of the 
knight's charger. The modern Belgian 
is a massive animal with a short body 
and a very strong back. Not much 
long hair, known as feathers, is car- 
ried on the legs. Although of rather 
sluggish temperament, the Belgian 
shares with the Shire the distinction 
of attaining great weight and height. 
Some stallions weigh 2500 pounds and 
reach 17 hands high. The color of this 
breed may be bay, chestnut, or roan. 





The Shire is the third most popular draft 
horse in America, although in England, where 
he originated, he is still die chief of agricul- 
tural horses. He is descended from the old 
English Black Horse of the British knights, 
which was a mixture of Flemish and pre- 
Roman horses of England. Like the Belgian, 
the Shire is large and heavy, but his legs 
are covered wifh long hair. Some stallions 
are 18 hands high. Although his body is deep 
and wide, the Shire is an active horse, hot- 
ting freely and easily. His traditional black 
color is now less common than bay or brown, 



THE CLYDESDALE 

Fourth in popularity among draft horses 
in the United States, the Clydesdale orig- 
inated in the Valley of the Clyde, which 
is in a southern county of Scotland. It has 
the blood strain of pure Flemish stock and 
of the Shire of England. Its height is com- 
parable to that of the Shire but its build 
is less massive and the feather, or long 
hair, is not so abundant, being confined 
to the backs of the legs. Not so strong as 
the Shire in heavy work, the Clydesdale is 
faster and more agile. Its predominating 
colors arc bay or brown. 








THE SUFFOLK 

Of draft horses the Suffolk is the fifth most 
popular in this country, but is the common 
work horse of Norfolk and Suffolk in Eng- 
land. This animal is related to the other heavy 
breeds of Europe. Its body is massive on 
slender-looking legs, which, unlike the other 
breeds, are free of long hair. The height is 
nearly a hand less tljan that of the Clydesdale 
hot the weight is often as great. Outliving the 
other breeds, the Suffolk is a hardy horse 
with lots of pluck, contented by plain fare. 




THE PONIES 

When King Henry the Eighth was in power, England was overrun 
by pony-sizecl horses incapable of carrying knights in heavy, armor, 
for which purpose the great Flemish, Dutch and Spanish horses 
were imported. The king passed laws to have the liny horses 
exterminated, but some of these animals escaped destruction and 
became the forbears of our ponies today. With the exception of one 
or two breeds, ponies are now dwindling in numbers in the British 
Isles since the advent of electric systems of haulage in the coal 
mines where .they were formerly used to great advantage. 




THE SHETLAND 

Best known and most popular, the 
smallest of the pony breeds is the 
"Shetland fron>the moors of Scotland- 
It is sturdy and sure-footed, making 
an excellent first mount for children. 
Shetlands are trained to answer to the 
pressure of reins on the neck so that 
they may be controlled with one hand. 



THE HIGHLAND 



The larger type of 
Highland is used as a 
cart horse on the farms 
in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. The farmers in the 
Hebrides, the islands off 
Scotland, use a lighter 
type as pack horses. 





OTHER TYPES 

In the north of England are found the* 
Dale and Fell breeds, and in Wales are the 
Dartmoor, the Exmoor and the New Forest. 
Tn Ireland is encountered a breed called the 
Irish Counemara. Iceland has a class of pony 
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the history of which is traced to the ponies 
of the Scottish islands. While some ponies 
are clean-bred, others are progeny of selected 
small thoroughbred sires but mares of various 
sorts, from pure native to those of Arab blood. 





THE ZEBRA 

Zebras, members of the horse family, are 
found in large herds in secluded sections 
of Central Africa. They feed at night, for 
it is only then that they can be sure of 
safety. The herd at all times keeps sentries 
posted; their warning neigh, when their 
sharp senses of sight, sound and smell tell 
of the approach of an enemy, will send the 
herd galloping speedily in single file. Should 
they be overtaken they form a compact cir- 
cle, heads to the center and heels outward, 
and endeavor to defeat the enemy—usually 
lions or leopards— by the force of their com- 
bined kicks. In some areas the zebra Ira's 
been domesticated and used as a draft an- 
imal. It has been crossed with the domestic 
horse, hut the resultant breed is not so valu- 
able as the horse, mule, or donkey. Like the 
horse, the zebra breeds only once a year. 



THE MULE 



The mule is a hybrid of the male donkey 
and a mare. There are various types of 
mules, such as the draft mule which is gen- 
erally 17 hands high, the farm mule with 
the height of 15 to 16 hands, the cotton 
mule used on the cotton plantations and 
also measuring 15 to 16 hands, and the min- 
ing mules, 12 to 15 hands high. The mule 
possesses the sobriety, patience, endurance 
and sure-footedness of the donkey, with the 
vigor, strength and courage of the horse. 
Bay brown or brown in color, its chief char- 
acteristics are long ears and a tufted tail. 
Less impatient under a heavy weight, as a 
beast of burden the mule is better than the 
horse. Its skin is harder than that of the 
horse and is less sensitive to the strains of 
weather. Because of all of these factors the 
mule is ideal for military transportation. 
Both the male and female mule are sterile, 
able to reproduce their kind neither with 
another mule nor with either of the parent 
IK** c^ 




THE ASS 




THE DONKEY 



The use of the ox and the ass pre- ^ 

ceded that of the horse by many cen- 
turies. Today in Asia still roam the 
Kiang and the Onager. From these 
breeds of wild asses Game the early 
Biblical domesticated ass. In Bible times, 
and today as well as in many Mediter- 
ranean countries, the ass is the family's 
burden bearer. Because he requires only 
one-fourth as moeb feed as a horse, an 
ass is available to the poorest families, 
such as that of Joseph of Nazareth. The 
ass is not a stupid animal, but possesses 
excellent reasoning power; in fact, lies 
a genius compared witli the most bril- 
liant horse that ever lived. He was 
tamed long before the camel. In Bib- 
lical countries the ass was considered 
unclean for food, but white asses were 
mounts for royalty. Jesus' use of the ass 
was . a symbol combining Messianic 
kingliness and humility. 



Of uncertain origin is the word donkey, but the 
donkey is the same animal as the ass. A jackass is a 
male donkey. The donkey has become the symbol of the 
Democratic Patty in this country. Some early engines 
had less than one horsepower so they were called 
donkey engines. Today a donkey. engine is usual" 
small subsidiary steam engine. In matters of power, 
this suggests the relative standing of the donkey and 
the horse. - 





THE BURRO 



'The Spaniards who brought the first 
horses to this country also brought the first * 
asses or donkeys. These latter were able to 
eat tlie wild burro bush of the southwest 
and thus by some early Spaniard were 
given the name of burro. The burro is the 
familiar pack animal of the western 
prospector. 




ToPH,A.*l-SS9(33) 



PREJVALSKY 
WILD HORSE 



The skeleton of the oldest horse 
known to science is displayed in the 
museum of Amherst College in Massa- 
chusetts. Dug in 1903 from the bad- 
lands of Wyoming, its estimated age is 
45,000,000 years. They called the skele- 
ton "Eohippin Borealis," meaning the 
dawn horse. Except in fossil form the 
prehistoric horse, eleven inches in 
height, has long disappeared from life. 

Colonel N. W. Prejvalsky, a Russian 
explorer, while in the Gobi Desert in 
1S81, found some skin and bones of what 
he thought was a horse, although horses 
had never been seen in those parts. The 
find was shipped to Russia for further 
study- where scientists identified the re- 
mains as those of a complete horse, esti- 
mating it- to be 6,000 years old. The 
colonel now began to seek live speci- 
mens, knowing that if he found them 
he would possess horses of the oldest 
continuous breeding. 



The colonel's quest was successful. He 
captured about twenty wild horses and 
shipped them to Russia for comparison 
with the fossil. They were identical, 
making these wild horses the oldest 
known breed of horse in continuous 
existence. In the colonel's honor they 
were called the Prejvalsky Wild Horse, 
known also as the Siberian Wild Horse. 
This animal is about four feet high, with 
large bones and an enormous head, and 
short legs that are far stronger than 
those of any other breed. Similar but not 
the same is the Mongolian pony, or 
Steppe horse. Both types grow thick 
coats of hair when the fierce winters 
come to their shelterless regions. 




JHEN,DAN DAYTON LINES UP THE THREE THOROUGHBREDS AND SHOWS SILLY HOW THEY LOOK FACING HIMFNQNE 
OF THEM STANDS WIDE, WITH HIS FORELEGS TOO FAR APART, FOR A HORSE THAT IS WIDE IN FRONT CANNOT 
BECOMEARACER — HE INVARIABLY STUMBLES.. 




After lunch ,billy watches, as the head groom 
eddie conwall, saddles the brown comet anda 
sta8le80y harnesses streak... 



Once again, the thrill of competition surges 
through the thoroughbred's veins, as fleet 
star triumphantly sees his two sons matched 

IN A RACE... 




COMET'S always been 
E FASTER? I'M COUNTING 
HEAVILY ON HIM AT THE HORSE 

FAIR RACE NEXT MONTH 

THE PURSE FOR TWO-YEAR- 
OLDS IS TWENTY 
THCUSAND DOLLARS? 





Soon after, rod brockton, a neighboring rancher 

RIDES UP... 



HOWDY.DAN* CAME TO SEE 
YOUR LINE? I'MOUTT 
BUY JUMPERS, RACER! 

steeplechasers Ar 

HARNESS HORSES — 

Vfor cash r j- — \ 




COME ALONG, BILLY \ YOU CAN WATCH ME 
PICK OUT THtVAft/OUS TYPES OF 
HORSES FR.OM THAT STRIN< 
IN THE CORRAtr JZZaM 





Stillanother horse is checked off as a potential 
racer for he stands' slightly"over his knees!.. 




A MAfiEyLEQUPAS A PGKSIBLt.BftftNESSHQRSE, 

. .:. ■ . ■ ■■ . :■ ■.. ■ .,:■:■. ■■■:■■ ■■ . . ■■■..■. 

MEAN SHE LACKS STAYINS POWER 



...;:■■... : ■. ■ ■:'■ ■- ' ■ -■ ■ . ■ : ■: ■■ ■ '■ ■ .. 

■\r: . . . ■ ■ ■■■ .(,. u:: :■■ - .■•;■■' ■■ ',; .. ■■ :■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ -\. ■ V 

.... ■ ;: . . . . : ,■■ 

OH, JUST ONE MORE THINS.M 
SIRING SOME TH0ROU6HSPE 
J WON'T BUY THE OTHER HORSES UNLESS 
I CAN BUT FLEET STAR, TOO ! 




/■■..■'.■■.■ ■::.. .-. ■ :■ ■, ■..■.■■ 

. , .: ■■-. ■■ ■■■■.■■.■■ ;,., ■■■■■ ■ . -v-: ■■:,::■ i 
.... ... .,.. . ..... . . . .. ,.... ..... ... ._.,,. 

■;:■. !■:.:. ■: ■.&■<;, :■■■.■■ \ . ■ - : r .:.,■. ■■■-, ■■% *:w<r 
BE VELOP COLIC, 



AND 81 LLY QUICKLY LEARNS A HORSE CAN DRINK A 
LOT OF WATER, AS HE CARRIES FOUR TO TEN GALLONS 
TO COMET EACH DAY * HE ALSO LEARNS THAT HORSES 
PREFER SOFT WATER TO HARD, . 




Four times a oay.the horses are feot being a race- 
horse, comet REQUIRES MORE CORN THANHAY.EATING 
ALMOST TWELVE POUNDS* OF CORN DAILY! BUT CHOPPED 
HAY IS AOOED TO THE CORN.NOT ONLY TO GIVE IT BULK, 
BUT TO MAKE COMET EAT MORE SLOWLY AND CHEW HIS 
FOOD FINER... 



'■'■ :■■'. .. ..:.■ v: ■■ -■■■ , •■:■■;. '.-■ . - ■ ■ .■■ ■ 

.■ . : -;:■; X,: .■ ..■ ..■■ ■ V:- ■:■■■. <;<> 
..: .■ ,■.■:.-■■ ■.■,.■'■■■ .■■ ■■■■■. ■' . ■■: :■ . 
.«:..■■■■■■:: ,.-.■■■■:. ■■ -■■:■ ■ ■ ■ - 
:■■■:. : ■■■■■■.■■ ■;.:: ■■.. 




Returning to the stall, billy makes sure streak 
is thoroughly dry. . . he lets the mud on streak's 
legs and feet dry and harden , . . 
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— CLEANING IT AWAY WITH THE DANDY BRUSH 
BATHER THAN BY WASHING HIM.' FOR STREAK REMEM- 
BERS WHEN A CARELESS 3TABLEBOY FREQUENTLY 

WASHED HIS LEGS AND FEET.HIS HEELS CRACKED 

AND HE COULDN'T RUN... 




■'.■■■ .■■::. - ■■■■■■ ■, ■ . 

■ ■. ■ . ■ ,.■.. ■■■■:■■ :■ . ■■ ■ ■■■■ ■ ■■ 

■' I . ■ ■ .■■■:■■■■; ■ :- :..- y ■ : . v ■ ■■■ ■ ■ '■ 

THE' STALL.,,, : 



■ ■ ■■ :r ■ ■. ■ ■■■..■■■■■.■ 

■...;; ?*V:-^; 

■:■:-,. ...■. ■ ....■■ 




B"T,A3 FLEET STAR WATCHES BILLY HURRY TO- 
WARD THE STABLE, SUDDENLY.. . 



Fleet star whinnies in alarm.as u 
later, billy comes to.. . 




\ MOMENT LATER.FV.EET STAB'S CAUINfiBBlNUS HIS 
MASTER AND EDDIE CONWALL. . . 





Alertly, streak responds to the mention of his 
name, realizing his owner and billy are talking [ 

about kim... 

but the rustlers wouldn't dare enter 
comet in the race? they'd be arrested 
the moment you spotted him • please, 

UKCLE OAN.eiVE STREAK A CHAHCE-- 



■■ ■ . ■ . ■■ ■■ ,-,:■:/ . 

■■■■..,■ ■■■■:■■ ■ . ■ : ■ ,■ 

NO LUCK.BtLLY! WE HAVEN'T CUT 
THE RUSTLERS' TRAIL r THE RAIN Jg£ 
COVEREO IT PERFECTLY. 



HOWDY, BROCKTON I RUSTLERS RAN OFF COMET J 
LAST NIGHT! DID YOU SEE ANY SUSPIOIOUS_ 
DERS- 




'-. ■- ■-■■' ■■:■" ■■ ..■■; ■'.'■■■ ■ .-.;:■ ■■-■■ ■.■■:■■■■■:■: 
■ . . ■ \ : :.-: -. -.-. , . ■ ■■ 

... .,. , ... ... ........ ...y ^ ,_., v ; 

JRUN.EDDIE' 
CLIPPED TWO-FIFTHS 
OF A SECOND OFF 
THAT START 



...BUT STREAK IS GLAD THAT SILLY STILL STAYS WITH 
HIM, FOR BETWEEN THE HORSE AND THE BOY, A DEEP 
AFFECTION HAS GROWN T AND STREAK HOLDS HIS LEG 
STEADY,ASHIS SHOES AfiE CHANGED AT THE END OF 
THREE WEEKS' WEAR.FOR IF HE RUNS ON WORN SHOES 
HIS BACK TENDONS WOULD BE STRAINED AND HE 

MIGHT SET COJim... 




THEN EDEHECONWAU SHOWS 8M. 

: - : ■-".■■■■.>'■■ ,". '. ■: .■:; ': ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ■■< ■ '■ ■.:.;■;■. 

. ■ ■ ; .... : ..■■. ■■■, 



TWO B*rS BEFORE THE :8ACMlf.U WOKS ON, 

:\. zj-.o . v* v ■■■■k.:- ■■■■■■ ■ : ■ ■:..■■■;■. ..-:--.v 




i ■ ■■..■>■■ ■.: ■.:.:- 

:. : -;TUY > -tte:WAN:TS.t6- : 
■ ■■■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ : ■■■■ ■ ■ :: ■. . : ■■ ■■. .■ ■:■■■■■ 

WMClSED STREAK WeHTA'T£R«IATE(HB6 HIM . 



THEftS*TOAXStHE EvE f ) E 

> BIUY APpROACHHiSSTAU? TW; T.Mr ■ : 
iS 9e-T7lR s £- ■ ■ :• ONTHETRAOiPt'r 

<■■■ ■.;!■.■:■■.■: -;•;.; ■••■:. ;;-■ ■■; -.::..;. ....■,.■: .■■■■. 
FgEtS A TiG>n PAifo.^ J ■■■■ —■■ ■ :;-:;..r.L,giS.'.. 




; : . ..... ..... ... ,. ... , .,, ....... ... ... .. ■■,,..,. 

: V ,,... . ;■,;.:■■;; . ■ :■■:: " ■■..;- , ■■:.<, J-,.. - 





.■■■:■ :.. ■ ■ , ■■ ■ ■...■■., ■-■■ ■■: ■:■;.:. '::^ry. 

.'■■.■■'■■■■-■ : ■ ■ . ■■■ ■ ■■ 

...... :. : -... ,.',:•■■■■■ • :.< r ,-■-. ■■;•■-. :■:::,.:-■:: ',':;; 

: -HE SILLY GAM BRING HIS UNCUTOSEE 
STREAK., 




BILLYTOLDYOU THE STRINGS WERETOO TIGHT! 
THIS ANO EXERCISING STREAK RIGHT AFTER 
WATERING HIM ADD UP TO DELIBERATE > 
ATTEMPTS TO KEEP HIM FROM THE RACE? / 
«WI5 BEHIND YOU? NAME THE POLECAT! 1 ,/ 


'^ggx^ 


^ Y-YOU'RE LOCOf \ 
TH-THEY WERE BOTH ) 

^ AccweHTsr _J 


(£bH' : 




JJmk 






^lJW 




jKm&t^L ' 


vS&bp? ". ~ 





YOU'RE W/fW&V HER£,CONWALLr NOW HIGH-TAIL^! 
IT TO YOUR PAL AND GET PAID Off I YOU CAN TELL \ 
HIM YOU DID A FINE JOB? STREAK WON'T START 
TOMORROW AND THIS RANC H'LLBE UP FOR 
AUCTlONf 
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AUHIGHT, AS HE UES W HIS STALL, STREAK RfflW 
BILLY THERE BY HIMf AND ALU THROUGH THE LONG 
HOURS, BILLY KEEPS CHANGING COMPRESSES ON HIS 
SORE LEG, IN THE DESPERATE HOPE THAT HE CAN 
HEAL HIM IN TIME... 



Jtt^nS-WORNmS.STBEWCeAWEtfl 

■' tin Soy's ttetrDEft cape* after eetvi 

S ROOMED, STREAK GOES ALL OUT TO PROI 

stiLLMCE.., 




That afternoon, streak feels a thrill of excitement, as 
he is leo toward the starting gate... 




PC BUGLE SOUNDS AND STREAK FEELS BILLY URGING HIM TOWARD THE STARTING 6ATE, AS A DOZEN TWO- 
YEAR-OLDS LINE UPT NOW MORE THAN EVER, STREAK SENSES HE WU3T RUM HIS BEST DESPITE THE WS0S- \ 
B.INGPAIN IN HIS LEGf HE LOOK S ANXIOUS LY DOWN THE LOBftgHALtEKfiUtfl Q.Q>m,:i,'?m RATE 

/'LET'S GO,"\fi -a- U pL ■" : "IS SWECI -■■:■' *<iZAKS 

' STREAK! ^S^jSV- I 7N! WITH THE OTHERS 




UT THE Ty«W,srRWK mins FOURTH? then he feels billy 
MANEUVERING HIM THROUGH THE LEADEftSf ON THE SACK 
STRETCH, IGNORING HIS FORELEG'S CONSTANT PAIN.STREAK 
SURGES FORWARD, NECK AND NECK WITH THE LEAOER-t 
BROCKTON'S BROWN... 




gUT HIS FORELEG STILL ACHES WITH SPASMS OF PAIN, 
AS STREAK TRIES TO FORGET THE AGONY AND CON- 
CENTRATES OH JUST ONE THING, REACHING THE 
FINISH LINE BEFORE THE STILL-LEADING BROWN... 




With a final long stretch of his powerfulhind 
legs and thrusting forward his head.streak 

thunders to the finish line.. 




pROUDLY.STREAK IS LED INTO THE WINNER'S CIRCLE 
AND HE THRILLS AT THE SIGHT OF HIS OWNER'S HAPPY 
FACE, AS HE PLACES THE WREATH UPON HIM... 



BUT AS BROCKTON'S BROWN HORSE IS LED INTO THE 
CIRCLE TO RECEIVE SECOND PRIZE.FLEET STAR 
WHINNIES ANDSTAMPSrHIS LOUD CALLING BRINGS 
DAN DAYTON OVER HURRIEDLY. . . 
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^5 FLEET STAR CONTINUES TO WHWNY.OAN DAYTON SETS- A I Wiif WHAT'S UNDER THIS BROWN MAKE-UP?— '] 

SUDDEN IDEA! HE GRASS A WET SPONGE AND BEFORE ROD p'f T»£ SJAf /Ittfi/f-.- JUST LIKE HIS 

BROCKTON CAN STOP HIM, HE STARTS TO WIPE THE FOREHEAD : y SIRE'S' HZ'%COM£ r.' 

OF THE SECOND PLACE BROWN... ' ■ A 





ROD BROCKTON MAKES A BREAK, BUT FLEET STAR 
RACES UP TO BLOCK HIS WAY! THEN DAN DAYTON 
SPINS WM AROUND AND 



pWWMM'ff IS THE CRIME, SHERIFF! BROCKTON WAS 
THE MAN BEHIND EDDIE CONWALL.WHO MUST 




With the winning purses deposited in the bank, dan dayton's ranch is safe: in the big race,streak 
understood that he. had to win — evenifit meant beatins his half brdther.comet for the first 
time ■ but on all the ranch, no horse is happier than fleet star. for the mighty thoroughbred 
k+iows he has sired two champions, who at the ~ 
test of the tr a ck, too k top honors, giving --- 

proofoftke breed! p^s 





AND MAN'S 
PROGRESS 
THROUGH 
THE AGES... 



WE HORSES ARE AMONG THE OLDEST MAMMALS ON EARTH, SCIENTISTS 
' HAVE GUESSED OUR AGE AT BETWEEN 4,500 AND 15,000.000 
YEARS. OUR PREHISTORIC ANCESTOR WAS CALLED EOWPPUS.HE 
WAS ABOUT THE SIZE OF A SMALL DOG. 




[n those days WSSSfe prey to all 

THE PREHISTORIC ANIMALS OF THAT 
PERIOD. TO SURVIVE WE DEVELOPED 
AN ACUTE SENSE OF SIGHT,'HEARING, 
AND SMELL. 



JStillwesurvWEITAno slowly 
"Then a new enemy appeared on * we began to grow in stature, 
the scene. he was called man.he but so did man.both in size and 
was superior to the animals and intelligence. it took all our 
many of us were killedjo be eaten resources to outwit and out- 
by this strange ape-like creature.. run his weapons. 




One oay.a tribe of men living in the mountains north „ 

OF A PLACE CALLED BABYLONIA .TRAPPED A GROUP OF US » HEN MAN BECAME OUR MASTER AND INSTEAD OF BEING 

ALIVE AND INSTEAD OF EATING USJHEY RODE ON OUR BACKS. HUNTE0 * E HELPE ° wfl <* H J * T OTHER CREATURES. IN 

THEY CALLED THEMSELVES KASSITES. TURN * E WERE FE0 AND CARED F0R ' -,„ , •*-■« 




Mean-while .others of our breed in the mountaihs north 
ano west of the kassites were being mastered by an- 
other tribe called the hyksos. there we pulled things 
called chariots. 



goON WE BROUGHT OUR MASTERS, THE KA5SITES.DOWN 
FROM THE MOUNTAINS TO DO BATTLE WITH THE BABY- 
LONIANS WHO HAD CHARIOTS DRAWN BY OUR COUSINS, 
THEASS£S,AND WITH OUR SUPERIOR SPEED THE 
KASSITES OUTFOUGHT THE BABYLONIANS. 




Not long after this.the hyksos made war on the 

EGYPTIANS.THEMIGHTIEST PEOPLE OF THAT TIME.THEY 
MAO NEITHER HORSES NOR CHARIOTS AS THEY WERE RIVER 
PEOPLE AND TRAVELED BY ANOTHER MAM-MADE THING 
CALLED A SHIP. 



When -the proud Egyptians were'defeated and ■ 
our masters went back to the mountains.many 
of us had been left behind. the egyptians had a 
great respect for our breed and the chariots 
we pulled. 




JHE EGYPTIANS, AN INTELLIGENT BREED OF MEN, 
SOON BEGAN TO BREED US TO MAKE US BETTER 
ANIMALS . AT THE SAME TIME THEY CHANGED OUR 
CHARIOT DISK WHEELS INTO WHEELS WITH SPOKES. 
THIS MADE OUR LOADS MUCH LIGHTER, 



JHE EGYPTIANS TRADED WITH MANY COUNTRIES AND SOON 
WE HAD MASTERS ALL OVER AFRICA AND IN EUROPE. THE 
ARABIANS PERFECTED OUR BREEDING AND GAVE US SADDLES, 
AND THE GREEKS PERFECTED THE VEHICLES WE PULLED. 




He was one of the first old war horses - - -eighteen 
One of the first horses to become famous was \' e/im OL0 „_ flND HIS BRflVE HEm GflVE 0UT wiTh out 

CALLED BUCEPHALUS OR OXHEAD. HIS MASTER WAS ALEX- ft W0 UND,HE DIED HE WAS BURIED WITH GREAT HONORS BY 
ANDER THE GREAT WHO, ASTRIDE HIS HORSE, MARCHED AND H|s MflsT ER AND WHERE HE WAS BURIED A CITY WAS 
FOUGHT AND CONQUERED MOST OF THE WORLD. FOUNDED.NAMED BUCEPHELA IN HIS HONOR. 





^S JULIUS CAESAR AND HIS LEGIONS CONQUERED 
WORLD,A HORSE SHARED HIS HONORS. ONE OF THIS HORSE'S 
WE wTRE WITH THE ROMANS AS THEY GREw'POWERFUL.MOST EXTRAORDINARY FEATURES WERE HIS HOOPS.THEY 
THEY CONQUERED MOST OF EUROPE AND BRITAIN. THEY WERE DIVIDED SO THEY RESEMBLED TOES LIKE OUR FIRST 
BUILT THE GREATEST ROADS THE WORLD HAS EVER ANCESTOR, THE EOHIPPUS. WHEN HE OlED.CAESAR CAUSED 
KNOWN, AND WE PULLED THE CARTS LOADED WITH A STATUE TO BE MADE AND PLACED IT IN FRONT OF THE 
STONES THAT MADE THE ROADS POSSIBLE. TEMPLE OF VENUS. ___ . 




CyHUS.KING OF THE PERSIANS, GAVE US THE FIRST OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO CARRY MAIL IN RELAYS. A GREEK HISTORIAN 
WROTE-OF US AND OUR RIDERS- "THESE MEN AND HORSES 
WILL NOT BE HINDERED FROM ACCOMPLISHING THEIR TASK 
EITHER BY SNOW.OR RAIN, OH HEAT, OR DARKNESS OF NIGHT." 



BUT IT WAS AUGUSTUS, EMPEROR OF ROME.WHO 
BUILT THE FIRST POST-STATIONS THAT GAVE US 
AND OUR RIDERS A CHANCE TO REST. HE ALSO 
HAD US CARRY MAIL BY CHARIOT. 




Jut GOOD ROADS BU1L.T 8Y THE ROMANS 
POSSIBLE TO HAVE ALL SORTS OF VEHICLES. THEN WE 
PULLED WAR CHARIOTS, RACING CHARIOTS, CARTS 
LOADED WITH FARM PRODUCE AND EVEN FOUR-WHEELED 
CARRIAGES FOR THE RICH ROMANS. 



Under our masters, the Romans, we were a pi 
group of animals, but then many of us who* 
still quite wild brought in the barbarians f 
the forest, mountains and the deserts. 




There were men like attila,thehun,and gengh 
khan. they looted and killed and destroyed 
everything in their path. we helped them in 
this,for we had no choice in the matter. 



Jben came the period called -theoark ages" and 
the fine roman roads were not kept in repair. but 
we continued to do our job the best we could 
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During this dark period in man's history we 
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WE HAD THE HONOR TO CARRY SOME GREAT MEN IN OUR 


CARRIED H IN 


IN MANY WARS INCLUDING THE CRU- 


TIME. BUT NOW TO ONE OF US CAME A BIGGER HONOR, AND 


SADES WE WERE THE FOUNDATION OF THE GREAT 


THAT WAS TO CARRY A SIMPLE PEAS 


ANTS 


RL IN BATTLE 


CHIVALROUS 


PROFESSION CALLED KNIGHTHOOD- 


HER NAME WAS JOAN OF ARC. 








}y now man had invented many new th1ng§7such 
as gunpowder and printing and giant sailing 
vessels. an armada of these brought us to the 
new world called America, it was discovered 
and named by our master, whose name was 
columbus. this was his second voyage! 



ISPANIOLA, 

ALSO CALLED SANTO DOMINGO THERE WERE TWENTY- 
FIVE OF US CARRYING LANCERS. WE LEO THE FOOT 
SOLDIERSAND ROUTED THE HOSTILE NATIVES. IT 
WAS OUR FtRST CAVALRY ACTION IN THE NEW WORLD. 




JHE SPANIARDS REALIZED THE TERROR WE EVOKED IN 
THE NATIVES. WE WERE THEIR SECRET WEAPON. WE WERE 

ING SOON IN CENTRAL AMERICA, IN MEXICO.AND 
FLORIDA. FROM MEXICO WE HEADED TOWARD CALIFORNIA. 



JNTHE MEANTIME/THE EASTERN PART Of THIS 
WORLD HAD BEEN SETTLED, AND SOME OF US 
WERE IMPORTED FROM EUROPE TO VIRGINIA. 
WE DID OUR JOB WELL. 




I_ATeR,SREEDSOFUSWERE IMPORTED FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES. ONE OF OUR FIRST JOBS WAS TO CARRY 
THE MAIL AS WE HAD DONE ALMOST 2,000 YEARS 
BEFORE. THE HOSTILE INDIANS IN THE WOODS GAVE 
OUR RIDERS SOME NARROW ESCAPES . 



Because of lack of organization the mail was 
very slow, until a mr. benjamin franklin became 
the first postmaster general. he speeded up the 
mail by making us work w relays day and night. 




IN THOSE EARLY COLONIALTIMES WE TRAVELED 
MORE EXTENSIVELY IN WINTER. WE PULLED ATYPE 
OF SLEIGH CALLED A POD OR KING. ONE OF US 
PULLED A POD AND TWO OF US PULLED A PUNG. 



One of the best vehicles of transportation develop- 
ed AT THIS TIME WAS THE CONESTOGA WAGON WE HAULED 
SUPPLIES TO THE SHIVERING TROOPS AT VALLEY FORGE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PRAISED US BOTH IN HIS DIARY, 




S TIME IN HISTORY, ONE OF US, ALTHOUGH 
I NAMELESS, WILLALWAYS BE REMEMBERED IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY. HIS WAS THE GLORIOUS JOB 
OF CARRYING PAUL REVERE ON HIS FAMOUS RIDE 



WE HELPED DAMEL BOONE, A FAMOUS PATNMAKER.TO MOVE 
WESTWARD. SOME OF US CARRIED MEN'.OTHERS WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. MOST OF US. CARRIED PACKS LOADED WITH ALL OF 
A FAMILY'S WORLDLY G' 




£fTER ATRA1LHADBEEN BLAZED, THE PIONEERS 
TURNED TO THE CONESTOGA WAGONS WHICH HAD 
BECOME SMALLER. THESE SOON WERE CALLED 
PRAIRIE SCHOONERS, AFTER THE LAND TBEf 
CROSSED. 



Many of us who were first brought into Mexico 

BY CORTEZ, LATER WENT INTO CALIFORNIA. THE MORE 
RESTLESS ONES BROKE AWAY FROM THEIR MASTERS; 
THE SPANISH CALLED THEM MUSTANGS, WHICH 
MEANS RUNNING WILD. 




fHE !NDIANS,WHO HAD BEEN FORBIDDEN BY THE SPANIARDS j\s WE BROUGHT MORE AND MORE SETTLERS OUT 

TO RIDE OR OWN US, LATER CAPTURED MANY OF OUR BRO- WEST, WE WERE CALLED UPON AGAIN TO CARRY 

THEfiS AND U5£DTHEMTOHUNTANDTRAVEL,PULLING THE MAIL IN A VEHICLE CALLED A STAGECOACH. 

WHAT WAS CALLED A TRAVOIS. - IT ALSO CARRIED PASSENGERS. 




THE JOB OF THE PONY EXPRESS LASTED SIXTEEN 
BUT IT SEEMED THE HAIL STl LLDID (JOT ARRIVE FAST ENOUGH. H0 NTHS FOR US HOWEVER SWIFT, WE COULD NOT 
50 WE BECAME THE PONr EXPRESS. EACH LETTER WE RUN FAS TER THA N THE TELEGRAPH BUT WE STILL 

CARRIED COST FIVE DOLLARS. ONE OF OUR BEST RIDERS PULLED THE STASECOACH WITH ITS PASSENGERS 

WAS CALLED WILLIAM CODY.OR BUFFALO BILL. AND MAILBAGS. 




While we were making history in the new world, 
two of lis had helped change history in the old 
world. one was called copenhagen. his master 
was the duke of wellington. 



THE OTHER WAS CALLED MARENGO. HIS MASTER WAS 
CALLED NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. HE CARRIED HIS 
MASTER IH THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW AMD 
RECEIVED HIS SEVENTH WOUND IN THE BATTLE 
AT WATERLOO. 




It seemed wherever we carried man there was 
violence. when we brought the settlers out 
west, we -carried the indians who attacked them, 
we.a.lso brought the cavalry which savedthem. 



INTHIS WILD COUNTRY WE WERE MUCH CHERISHED BY 
OUR OWNERS. WE WERE CONSIDERED THEIR BEST FRIEND, 
AND TO STEAL ONE OF US WAS PUNISHABLE BY DEATH. A 
HORSE. THIEF' WAS THE WORST INSULT AMONGST MEN! 




Those of us in the cities now were startled by 
man's two latest inventions. one was called the 
steamboat. the other was called a bicycle. our 
nervous system took quite a beating. 



Next we pulled the first passenger car which 
was set on rails. the ties ran parallel under 
the rails.this allowed us to move quite freely 
in between the tracks. 




AT THIS TlME.MAN BEGANTOTH1NK lit TERMS OF RAIL- » N0 wmu M0ST 0F us puLLE0 EVERY S0RT 0F veHICLE 
ROADS OR TRAMWAYS. OUR FIRST JOB WAS TO PULL A ALL OVER THIS LAND, OTHERS OF US PULLED BOATS 



KITH GRANITE FROM THE 



ALONG THE CANALS. 




.-.-■! PROGRESS ON RAILS _ 
SOHE CONSTRUCTED THE FIRST RAfLROAO WHOSE AIM . T«'S DEVICE WAS CONDEMNED WHEN A COW UPSET A 
WAS TO CARRY BOTH PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT. IT WAS FLAT CAR. ANOTHER UNSUCCESSFUL DEVICE WAS A SAIL 
THIRTEEN MILES LONG THE HORSE WAS ITS FIRST BOAT ON WHEELS. EXCUSE MY HORSE LAUSH, BUT IT 
SOURCE OF POWER WAS CALLED THE'MSTEOR." 




Man kept trying and he finally made an engine 
powered by steam. it was called tom thumb. a 
horse was challenged to race it. it outraged hii 
until it broke a belt, so the horse reached the 

FINISH UNEflRST. 



AS MAN PERFECTED THE STEAM ENGINE, WE HOR! 
MOVED FARTHER AND FARTHER ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 
OUR WESTERN COUSINS WITH THEIR INDIAN MASTERS 
TRIED TO STOP THIS M1GRATION,BUTTO NO AVAIL. 




Then we were again called to the colors in a 
terrible conflict called the civil war. and two 
of us achieved honors' one of us was called 
winchester — his master was the union general, 
phil sheridan. 



THE OTHER'S NAME WAS 'TRAVELER'. HIS MASTER WAS 
GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE IN CHARGE OF THE ARMIES OF 
THE CONFEDERACY. THEIR COMPANIONSHIP CEMENTED )N 
BATTLE WAS CLOSER THAN EVER IN PEACE. v 




BUT IN THE TOWNS AND CITIES OF 
AMERICA.WE PULLED THE DOCTOR'S 
Six hundred of us also become IMMORTAL in the charge OF THE LIGHT buggyjhe family SURREY, AND THE 
BRIGADE, AND ONE OF US WAS THE ONLY LIVING SURVIVOR OF CUSTER'S OMNIBUSES. TRACKS WERE LAID LATER 

LAST STAND. HIS NAME WAS COMANCHE. AND THEY BECOME KNOWN AS THE 

: " HORSE TROLLEYS. 





Then a new force came into use;Electricity. it took ' At last, man took to the air, first in the balloon, 
us away from the trolley, but we were still proud then the airplane. in france we were scared out 
to pullthe fire engines and the ambulances and to of our wits 8y the first steam carriage . it 
be mounted by the policemen. traveled at two miles per hour. 




IN AMERICA THIS INVENTION WENT FROM STEAM TO ELECTRIC B^T NOW MAN HAS PERFECTED MANY OF HIS TOYS. 
POWER, FINALLY TO GASOLINE. THIS GAS BUSGY CONTRAP- STILL WE SERVE Kit* IN PLEASURE AND IN TOIL WHER- 
TiON GAVE US AND OUR MASTERS PLENTY OF TROUBLE. THE EVER OUR BREED EXISTS, WITHOUT GRUMBLING OR 
CRY, "GET A HORSE!" WAS A WELCOME ONE TO US. ■ COMPLAINTS. AND WHERE MAN GOES WE WILL FOLLOW 
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AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS HORSE 

MAN-O-WAR 



In 1917, in the stable of Major Belmont, was 
foaled a horse that was destined to become the 
most famous horse America has ever known. That 
was during the first World War, and so he was 
given the name of Man-O-War. To the American 
public, he did for racing what Babe Ruth did for 
baseball, and Jack Dempsey did for boxing. 

He was possibly the fastest horse ever known, 
since he established five American speed records. 
In none of these races was he really pressed for 
competition, He was beaten only once in his life- 
time, but he defeated his rival in a return race. 
He also held the record for the longest leap, which 
was 29 feet, while the average is 23 Eg 27 feet. 

"Big Red", as he was nicknamed because of his 
size and chestnut coat,' was the top mOney winner 
of his day. In value, his winnings would more than 
pass those of the recent Whirl-away. He died in 
1947 at the age of thirty (ninety years of human 
life is the equivalent), long the subject of famous 
artists and sculptors. His death also established a 
record for longevity, In the words of his faithful 
groom, he was "the mostest horse in the world". 





THREE 
RACE 



FAMOUS 
HORSES 



NATIVE DANCER 

The now retired Native 
Dancer is the fourth all-time 
money winner in this country. 
This big gray hors.e won tweri- 
tyj-one of his twenty-two races. 
As Dan Patch had become a 
aousehold word through ad- 
vertising before the era of 
radio and television, so Native 
Dancer, through television, be- 
came a pet in thousands of 
American homes where there 
were few or none who had 
ever been to a racetrack. When 
he lost the Kentucky Derby,his - 
owners received thousands of &■ 
letters of condolence, many of J", 1 
which were addressed to the ^%j 
great horse himself. 



CITATION 



The greatest money winner of all time is 
Citation, foaled in 1945. He earned $1,085,- 
760. With Eddie Arcaro up, he became the 
eighth horse in history to capture the triple 
crown of the Kentucky Derby, the Preakness 
and the Belmont Stakes. His favorite stable 
companion was a cat who would try to steal 
along a bar at the rear of Citation's stall be- 
fore the' horse had a chance to turn and 
muzzle him off. This game was repeated 
time and time again. His greatest triumph 
was achieved in 1945 when he was entered 
for the Pimlico Special. He was the only 
entry; not a horse in the' country was con- 
sidered good enough to race against him. 
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DAN 
PATCH 




Foaled in 1896, with crooked hind legs 
and big hocks, Dan Patch was a mahogany 
bay who looked more like a pleasant old 
buggy horse than the great pacer that he 
was. After breaking all the pacing records 
of his time, he was bought by a manufac- 
turer of stock feed who, using every means 
of advertising of that day, soon made Dan 



Patch's name a household word, Cigars, chil- 
dren's sleds, hobby horses and even a wash- 
ing machine were named after him. His 
owner made a million dollars from his races 
and another million from the sales of stock 
feed. After this animal's racing career was 
ended, his admirers— men, women and chil- 
dren—travelled over a special line called the 
Dan Patch Railroad to visit him on his farm. 



AMERICA'S TOP SHOW HORSE 
WING COMMANDER 




In the history of show horse 
competition there has never 
been a horse as great as the 
11-year-old chestnut champion 
called Wing Commander. De- 
scended from other cham- 
pions, the stallion performs 
equally as well in walk, trot, 
canter, slow-gaited stepping 
and the rack. His perfection 
has been cheered by thou- 
sands of American enthusiasts 
throughout the country, and 
only twice in his career has 
Wing Commander given up 
his first place ribbons for a ■ 
second place award and a re- 
serve championship (a pear 
miss in the runoffs ) . That was 
in 1947, and since that time he 
has not lost a single show. 
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GREAT PERFORMING 
HORSES IN HISTORY 







Around 1900, Clever Hands, a horse owned by Herr 
von Osten, created great excitement when on exhibit 
in Berlin. He was able to count and subtract, and he 
could talk, in that he could understand, and reply to 
questions presented either verbally or in writing. 



MAROCCO 

One of the first great per- 
forming horses was Ma- 
rocco, owned by a Scotch- 
man named Banks, In 1600 
they toured Scotland, Eng- 
land and France. Marocco 
could walk on his hind legs 
and could dance. He could 
pick up articles and carry. 
them to their rightful own- 
er. One of "his greatest 
stunts was climbing the 
stairs leading to the top of 
Saint Paul's Cathedral in 
London. 



CLEVER HANDS 





THE MOST FAMOUS 
BOUNDING STALLION 



GODOLPHIN'S 
BARB 



In order to be ranked a thoroughbred, a 
horse must be a descendant of one of the 
three Founding Stallions. They were Byerly's 
Turk, Darley's Arabian, and Godolphin's 
Barb. ( Barb means that he was bred in the 
Barbary States of Africa.), Of these three, 
Godolphin's Barb had the most famous and 
amazing background. The Emperor of Mo- 
rocco sent him as a gift to King Louis XIV 
of France. Louis, for some unknown rea- 
son, gave him away. 

Sorrfe years later he was noticed in Paris 
by an Englishman who had a good eye for 
horseflesh. The unkempt Barb was pulling 
a vegetable cart. The cart owner sold him 



for the equivalent of fifteen dollars, and the 
Englishman shipped the Barb to a friend 
who bred horses in London. This man, who 
had no real sense pf a horse's value, pre- 
sented him to Lord Godolphin as an out- 
right gift. The Lord had the Barb shipped 
to his breeding farms. 

The Barb was forgotten until one day 
when the Lord was ready to breed his best 
mare. His finest stallion had fallen ill, so the 
gift horse was used instead. A foal named 
Lath was the result of the breeding, and he 
became a sensation. The Lord now traced 
the history of his horse to the stables of 
the Moroccan Emperor, attesting the saying, 
"Blood will tell". 




AMERICA'S FAMOUS 
TRICK HORSES 




BLACK BEAR 
AND LADY 

Black Bear, a Shetland pony 
from Westchester County in 
New York, was one of this 
country's most famous talking 
or trick horses. Pie could tell 
the time, make change, and 
even graciously kiss the ladies. 

Another famous talking 
horse came from Virginia. Her 
name was Lady. She became 
famous for her ability to solve 
mathematical problems, con- 
verse in Chinese, read minds, 
and, crack jokes. 



TDICr*CD Today one of the most famous trick horses in America is 

I KlUtfCK Trigger, owned by Roy Rogers. He can untie knots, walk 
. 125 feet on his hind 1 



write X on a hotel register. 



count as far as twenty-five, and 






HORSE RACING 

A great challenge to the speed of any thoroughbred is the Eat 
racing course. In this country, most of the major tracks are about 
one to one and an eighth miles long, and are usually oval in 
shape. Although flat racing had been introduced in America as 
early as 1665, by Governor Nicolls of New York, it was not 
until recent times that the handicapping system became popu- 
lar. Handicapping horses is a method of arriving at a fair 
standard for racing competition. If one horse in a race is faster 
than every other one, there would be Utile point in running the 
race. However, if each horse is required to cany weights rela- 
tive to his age and past performance, there is more of a chance 
to balance the speed of the animals. Hence, a two-year-old will 
carry twenty-four pounds less than a three-year-old, and thirty- 
two pounds less than a four-year-old over a six-furlong course. 
But even with this "weight-for-age system," the horses of better 
breeding, who have been more carefully cared for and more 
diligently trained, consistently emerge as winners. , 

Thoroughbreds with jumping ability are often raised to par- 
ticipate in what is easily the most arduous of all horse races, 
the steeplechase. Only the sturdiest animals, trained for these 
events from birth, stand the slightest chance in this most trying 
of meets. It is a triumph to even finish the race, and a miracle 
to have won it. The minimum specifications for a steeplechase 
course are enough to discourage the hardiest beasts. In the 
first two miles, at least twelve fences must be posted, and in 
each succeeding mile six or more fences are placed, exclusive 
of hurdles. For each mile, at least one ditch, six feet wide and 
two feet deep, must be dug, and a water jump, twelve feet wide 
and two feet deep, must obstruct the track. In addition to all 
these seemingly insurmountable obstacles, a steeplechase 
course must have no less than six flights of hurdles in the first 
mile and a half, with an additional flight of hurdles' for every 
quarter mile. It is no great wonder that steeplechasing is the 
most dangerous and interesting of all horse races. 

Harness racing in the United States is an outgrowth of 
"brushes" between neighbors during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, Every man who owned a horse hitched to a 
sulky or wagon seemed to feel that his was the. fastest com- 
bination on the avenue. Later, great personal feuds between 
wealthy members of society, such as the famous .trotting races 
between Cornelius Vanderbilt and Robert Bonner, led to the 
improvement of sulkies and the special breeding of trotting and 
pacing horses. By the eighteen sixties, harness racing had 
become a formal institution in our country. Following the 
example set by the administrators of the "flats," a National 
Trotting Association was created to govern the practices of the 
sport. Today, the "trotters" have become an important j 
in the lives of sporting Americans. r .ertt,«.*i -mi 
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OF THE BIG TOP 
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iftuEEN 5TILL WASN'T GOTTEN OVER THE EXCITEMENT OF STARTING I 

T^TO WORK AT THE CIRCUS. 5HE ONLY PLAY5 A SMALL PART IN THE 1 
WOWDESFUL SPECTACLE, CARRYING CLOWNS OR HAULING EQUIPMENT. BUT / 
HERE,INTHI5 WORLD OF GREASE PAINT AND LAUGHTER, SHE FEELS SHE £ ' 

&W WHEN QUEEN ISN'T BUSY WORKING MUT ONE PAY, AS SHE IS BEING LED MF 
ASAPROP mem POR THE CLOWNS, SHE HELPS HAUL l& BACK TO HER STALL QUEEN SEES : l" 

THE HEAVY CIRCUS GEAR... /■ — *«l THE HIGHLY-TRAINED JUMPERS l*J 

REHEARSING THEIR ACT... 




& 



'HE NEXT DAY, NEIL 
WALTON RIDES QUEEN IN- 
'- THE JUMPING AREA... 




&UT,IN HIS -ANNOYANCE, WALTON HEAPS QUEEN FOR £R£noWING SHE CAN'T T, 

THE JUMP AT TOO FAST A PACE, THROWING TOO MUCH THE JUMP QUEEN SHIES... #fc 

WEI6HT ON HER FOREFEET AS HE RACES HER, HE M M F jTi"/" ~ f j*§ 

mi/ 




wBmM QUEEN FEELS THE BIT YANK SHARPLY IN 4$ HIS TIME I 
m HER SENSITIVE MOUTH, AS HER RIDER ANGRILY v auttM the 
WHIRLS HER TO TURN BACK FOR ANOTHER TRY. . . 




RISE AND CLEAR THE OBSTACLE, NEIL WALTON 

SITS WELL BACK, HIS WEIGHT THROWING QUEEN OFF 

1 BALANCE.. ,r 




Then queen feels the sharp prompting of $oon queen begins to associate the fence 




S,IHS ALL HCRSES, QUEEN RESPONDS QUICKLY TO 
AN ORDER, BUT AN INDECISIVE RIDER LIKE WALTON, 
WHO CAN'T MAKE UP HIS MIND, CONFUSES QUEEN, AND 
SHE IS AFRAID TO TRUST HERSELF TQHlM COMPLETELY. 




J NO NEIL WALTON '5 CONSTANT LEG PRESSURE 
AGAINST QUEEN'S SIDE PULLS HER TOTHE FINER 
PRESSURES OF HIS BOOT, WHICH SHOULD TELL HER 
WHEN HE WANTS TO ADVANCE OR INCREASE THEPACE.. 





tffoP, THREE MORE DAYS, THEY WORK 
™ OUT. BUT INSTEAD OF REALIZING 
THE FAULTS ARE HIS, NEIL WALTON 
BLAMES EVERYTHING ON QUEEN, MAKING 
HER TENSE AND NERVOUS... 



WELL,5HE 
JUMP- BUT SI- 
MUCH CLASS/ 




*^HAT NIGHT, NEIL WALTON RIDES HER OUT 
UNDER THE BIG 7VP WITH THE OTHER JUMPERS 
AND QUSEN TRIES EAGERLY TO HEEP UP WITH THEM... 



55 NEVER JUMPED WITH A BAND 
7 A CROWD CHEEPING.' THE 
WISE CONFUSES HER... 




■'. §NSTEAD OF PATTING AND REASSURING HER, NEIL WALTON SPURS HER ON.' LOUDER AND LOUDER THE 
' BAND PLAVS, AS QUEEN PASSES BV THE STAND, AND THE CHEERS OP THE ADMIRING CROWD 
•'■ GROW, UNTIL THE RISING, BEWILDERING SOUND MAKES QUEEN LOSE HER HEAD AND SHE BOLTS... '■ 




■' A WASTE OF TIME.' NEXT TIME, LET ,ME 
' PICK OUT POTENTIAL JUMPERS/ NOWVOU CAN 
PUT HER BACK TO HAULING i£p\ SEAR 
OR WORKING WITH CLOWNS. 



&ADL% QUEEN IS LED BACK TO HER STALL. ALONE 
m AND MISERABLE, SHE FEELS THE GUILTOP 
FAILURE. AND SHE REALIZES THAT SOMEHOW, THE 
GLAMOUR AfJD EXCITEMENT OP BEING A PERFORM- 
ING CIRCUS HORSE ARE NEVER TO BE HERS... 




/Jut two days later, jim long, one of the 
wdaredevil fancy riders, comes to her stall... 



fVERY DAN FOR A WEEK, JIM LONG PATS AND i 
FEEDS HER, UNTIL QUEEH LOOKS FORWARD^ 




^UEENSENSES IN JIM'S UNDERSTANDING MANNER /§ 
THAT SHE IS BEING GIVEN A SECOND CHANCE. 99 

WILLINGLY, SHE STEADIES HERSELF AS SHE IS 
HARNESSED... BUT JIM U5E5 A STRAN66 NEW TRAINING 
AID'-A STANDING MARTINGALE, 



THERE, QUEEN 



S QUEEN APPROACHES THE FENCE, SHE STARTS 
TO RAISE HER HEAP TO SHY AWAY AS SHE DID 
WITH NSIL.WALTON! BUT WHEN A JUMPER RAISES 
ITS HEAD, ITS BACH DROPS AND BECOMES HOLLOW, 
AND THE HCRSS IS CERTAIN TO STRIKE THE FENCE 
WITH ITS HIND LEGS... 




JS QUEEN TRIES TO RAISE HER HEAPABOVETHE 
HEIBHTOF HER WITHERS, Th'S MARTINGALE 





PS JIM LONG CONTINUES HER TRAINING, NEIL WALTON 
WATCHES. AS QUEEN PASSES HIM, SHE TIGHTENS UP 

? HOU'RE WASTIfJ6Y0UflTIME,\_ ° 
""» LONS! 5HET0OK INDIVIDUAL , 
| FENCES FORME r BUTWHEN(f 
v YOU TRY HER ON THE _ 
i FULL COURSE, SHE'LL ) 

SHY/ ^~*®fr I \& 




[:■■:■ f LET'S eO r (pUEENi WE'LL^ 
i' [ SHOW WALTON WHAT WE'VE | :; 
■ ., ,,;V LEARNED.' SIDDflP/ J 


■ j 


■ W' ; 'JSBfcr : 


^T jfiL 


A 




i 


■\nH 


\ \ 



VTAS QUEEN NEARS THE FIRST FENCE Of THE 
'COURSE, THEMEfAOR 1 -/ OF WALTON'S SPURS DIGGING IN 
TO HER FLANKS COMES BACH.' QUEEN NOW ASSOCIATES 
PUNISHMENT WITH THE LINE OF HURDLES ON THE 
COURSE! SHE SHIES! i 
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$UT QUEEN FINDS THAT; UNLIKE WALTON, dm .0\<s4/W- 
DOESN'T SIVE UP EASILY/ INSTEAD OP SPURRING i ' 
ANGRILY, JIM L0N6 HAS SOME OTHER •< &><&■>#. ' ;■'■■" < •< ■ - ■ - ■■ ■ ■■ '• A~ 
JUMPERS LEAD THE WAY... «-=" / I 



*w-3s 




When, under the reassuring urgings ofjim long, Mutjiia sees her co, 
"queen takes the course effortlessly, by herself. _^=- — - 

f VES,tpUEEN, 
I REMEMBER 
NOISE FRIGHTENEP 
VOU.' WELL, WE'LL 
JUST HAVE TO 

GET SOU 

ACCUSTOMED 

■TO IT/ 
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■ MS THE BAND REHEARSES, JIM LONG JUST 

■ ™ WALKS AROUND NEAR IT, SETTING HER USED 

TO THE LOUO, EXCITING CIRCUS TUNES . . . 



QNCE QUEEN SEES MUSIC REPRESENTS NO 

^"THREAT OR DANGER TO HER, SHE WILUNGUi LETS 

JIM TAKE HER OVER A FENCERS THE BRNO PLAYS.. . 




■A/0 INSTEAD OF FEARING MUSIC, QUEEN BEGINS TO 



And then, jim long begins to train queen to 
w9 "dance".' when he taps heron the right side, 
she raises her right foreleg in tempo with the sand, 




ITM PATIENCE ON Jt.WSPART.ANOA DESIRE 
TO PLEASE THE MAN WHO HAS HELPED HER REGAIN HER 
SELF- CONFIDENCE, QUEEN SOON HAS L EARNED TO COUNT. . . 

7^ HOW MANY BALLS AM I HOLDING UP ~" 
-"" THAT'S THE SIRL.'TOU PAWED THE,] 
lOjgnTtVO TIMES.' Ajh_ 




: And finally, j/m long feels confident queen is ready for the big show. 
' " the band strikes up a tuns, but this time queen isn't frishtened. 
■ . this is the moment for which she has been carefully trained. she follows 
■■' the other jumpers under the bis top taking the course with graceful izast 
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f$HSN SHE FEELS JIM LONG PULL BACK ON HER 
REINS TO MAKE HSR LOWER HER HEAD, AT THE 
SAME TIME TAPPING HER KNEES! QUEEN KNOWS 
THAT MEANS SHE SHOULD TAKE HER FINAL BOW.. 



LIT TWO 0A1S LATER, AS QUEEN IS READIEDFOR. 
JUMPING PRACTICE, SHE SEES WALTON TAMPER- 
ING WITH THEFEfi, 





g fpHEN QUEEN S££$ JIM AN&R ./LY SRAB WALTON. . . 

fwAtJGN, i tOU'REJU3rJSALOO& 
ENOUGH OF QUEEN TO HAVE 




W LOOK, WALTON, THERE ISN'T ENOUGH ^v 
/ ROOM UNDER THE BIG TOP FOR BOTH OF " 
[SB! VOO THINK QUEEN'S JUST GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR PULLING MILK WASOm! WELL.THE HORSE 
SHOW 15 BEING HELD TONIGHT/ IF OUEEN 
WHSF/gSTPgtZe-'VOUeO.'.' IF SHE y 
DOESN'T, I'LL LEAVE.' X 



. I-I DON'T KNOWWHATVOU'RE 
TALKING ABOUT, LONG/ LBTMS SO! " 
TOU'VE SONECRAZV OVER THAT H0RS6-TH INK- 
ING THAT SHE'S A GREAT SHOW HOME! 

S JIM GROOMS AND HARNESSES HER WITH EXTRA CARS,- 
QUEEN SENSES SOMETHING SPECIAL IS EXPECTEOOF 
HER! AFTER HER GIRTH IS STRAPPED, JIM l/PTS HER 
FORELEGS TO STRETCH OUT AW SKIN THATMIGHTHAVE 
SEEN PINCHED WHEN THE GIRTH WAS TIGHTENED AND 
WOULD HANDICAP QUEEN IN JUMPING... 




tfpHEN QUEEN IS RIDDEN INTO A HUGE ARENA! A 
^COLORFUL CROWD OF FORMALLY DRESSED PEOPLE 
WATCH THE PARADE OF THE FINEST COMPETING HORSES 
INTHE LAND AND QUEEN KNOWS SHE IS RUNNING WITH 
CHAMPIONS. 



'UEEN IS LAST TO TRY THE COURSE! AHEAD OF HER, 
'NOT ONE JUMPER HAS SET MADE A PERFECT RUN! 
SUDDENLY, JIM LONG STARTS HER FORWARD... 




ao 

f?H£ FIRST HURDLES ARBLOWJHE HEIGHT INCREAS 
ING GRADUALLY, AS QUEEN GOES DOWN THE COURSE 
UNDER THE CONTROLLED DIRECTION OF -JIM'S SKILLED 
RIDING. . . 




ABILITY IN A HORSE ISN'T ENOUGH, 
JIM/ UNDER WALTON, SHE FAILED.' HOW SHE'S ' 
PECQHATINS A POSTER- THAWKS TO SOUR 
UNDERSrmNDiNS WfllNING/ 



STORYBOOK 
M\ HORSES 





I SPRANG FROM MEDUSA, THE MONSTER, WHO WAS SLAIN $HE PRESENTED ME TO HEfi SISTERS.THE MUSES, 
BY PERSEUS, SON OF JUPITER- LATER I WAS CAPTURED WHO WEKE IN CHARGE OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF 

BY MINERVA,ANOTHER OFFSPRING OF JUPITER. LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 
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LATER, SOME GREAT HEROES WERE HIS £aCH SAY.AS I WATCHED EVENING EACH NIGHT, ASSURE AS MY BREED 

PUPILS.INCLUDING HERCULES AND ACHILLES. APPROACH, I KNEW MY FOUR BROTHERS WOULD BRING SACK THE SUN TOMOR- 
HE WAS THE WISEST OF ALL CENTAURS.WHEN WERE FINISHING THEIR TRIP ACROSS ROW, TWO MORE OF MY BREED WERE 
HE DIED, JUPITER PLACED HIM AMONG THE THE SKY, PULLING APOLLO, THE SUN GOD, PULLING SELENE, THE MOON GOD- 
STARS AS THE CONSTELLATION SAGITTARIUS. IN HIS'FLAMING CHARIOT. DESS,ACROSS THE SKY. 




T*0 TREACHEROUS ACTS WERE COMMITTED 
IN THIS WAR; THE Fl RSI WAS WHEN PARIS SLAYEO 
ACHILLES FROM BEKlNb/NOWNS HIS WEAK 
SPOT WAS HIS HEEL.THE OTHER WAS THE 
WORK OF A WOODEN HORSE. 



JHE GREEKS i PRE TENDING TO ABANDON 
THE lQNS51EGEOFTRQY 1 SAH.£DTqA 
■.NEARBY ISLAN0 TO CONSTRUCT IT- 



jgjsss^os^/; 




One morning, a few days later.the trojans were 
surprised to see the plain before the city empty of 
all troops, with the exception of the horse and a 
pitiful figure standing beside it. 



AS THE TROJANS STREAMED OUT OF THE CITY, THE 
LONE FIGURE SAID HE WAS A GREEK DESERTER WHO 
WARNED THE TROJANS NOT TO DESTROY THE HORSE,, 
AS THAT WAS THE GREEKS' WISH. 




TO THE TROJAN QUESTIONERS, HE 
EXPLAINED THE HORSE WAS A GREEK 
OFFERING TO THE GODS, AND IF THE 
TROJANS DESTROYED IT, THE GODS' 
WRATH WOULD FALL ON THEM... 



THE TROJANS BELIEVED THE WORDS OF THIS MAN WHOSE NAME WAS 
S1NQN. AGAINST THE.WARNING OF THEIR PRIEST.THEY PULLED THE 
HORSE INTO THE CITY. THE ENTIRE CITY CELEBRATED THE END OF THE 
TEN-YEAR WAR. WHEN EVERYONE.INCLUOING THE GUARDS.WERE ASLEEP, 
S1NON OPENED THETRAP DOOR IN THE WOODEN HORSE. 




tit c r' < 
-<>£ C-.VV A.NO ;TS su^PiNfi y&rli. 
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St SSf: or HAVOC «iV;:WS; TiiE' LESTER ■ . 




AFTEft WHICH, ODIN, THE GOO OF THE DEAD.SENT 
HIS VALKYRIE TO THE BATTLEFIELD TO. GLAlM THE 
MANY TROJAN HEROES WH» HAD DIED THERE. 



Riding to the trojan battlefield, their armor gave 
off the strange flickering light which the norse- 
MEN call the aurora BoReaus,or northern lights. 




1>£K?Kfi VAUttftiE.HftVINSSEUCT- o llt * H ! +wnrthfrw Mn **. w . a Mfl A^ «T SECOND C(«SrN,TH£uNlCQRN, 

EDTHfiFALLENHEROES.CARRKDfHE*. ? T U J™:™ ™, ^1™ HAS THE LESS OFA *UM,THttAIL# 



TO THE GREAT HALL VALHALLA, WHERE 
THEY FEASTED WITH ODIN AMD ALL 
THE HEROES WHO HAD DIED IN BATTLE. 



STRANGER THAN MY HALF-FISH ROMAN 
HALF BROTHER, WHOSE MASTER 1 
KING NEPTUNE, GOD OF THE SEA 



MIDDLE OF HIS FOREHEAD. 




j l l MY If 'TLiftE&WTHE 

i^H-'.f.kv, v/cii v f| fv i-:mo vH i>: -^k £.GR;;:Af love.^ 

Or- iHMOefeWC.&..SD*iTH ; i'« iMJjGCT*'; VSUAiG'GiHL AS 
BAiT^f VMS IftAPRTS 
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Rut before this flight occurreo.we had many adventures I SUPPOSE success went to both our HEADS,,FQR my 
TOGETHER. THE MOST EXCITING WAS THE SLAYING OF THE MASTER DECIDED TO TRY TO ACHIEVE HIS SECRET AM3I- 

CH1MAERA. ITS FORWARD PART WAS LION, AND ITS HINDQUARTERS TION.THE FLIGHT UP TO MOUNT OLYMPUS. I THOUGHT IT 
THAT OF A DRAGON A GREAT IOEA. 



J 




My master was a mere mortal,and his effort _ „„ „ . „ ,.„, «„ 

™GEREO THE GODS WHO LIVED ON THE SUMMIT, SO S^E THAT TIME , HORSES HAVE BEEN ANNOYED AND BtKNlT 




PiTEB was not:,- :, ■■,:■■.:■ 

tf . uV ( lIFE ~~-W hAC 
:.': :'. TMCHEAVENS-A5THE 



iTiOM OF C»£iiT;vi 
lAS^JS UP TOME.ANB 
. ■ ■ ■' .:■■■■":'■:. 




Consciously ob un con sciousLr.THE creative' 

MORTAL HAS INCLUDED MY BREED IN MANY OF HIS 
WORKS. ONE OF THE FIRST WAS A GREEK SLAVE 
NAMED AESOP WHO TOLD Of US IN FABLES. 



|N ONE OF THE GREATEST BOOKS OF ALLTIME.THE BIBLE, WE 
HAVE CARRIED THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE.MY 
WH ITE COUSIN CARRIED CONQUEST, THE RED^ SLAUGHTER, 
THE BLACK; FAMINE,THE PALE; DEATH. 




, NT „ Es .M EB ooKo MECT ™» 8BEE Dc„ rr 

MASTERS, THE PHARAOHS AND THEMSELVES TO DESTRUC- TQ JH[S pER|0D AS JHg .. fte£ 0F CH , vflLR y. mKH [S FROM 
TION.AS THEY PURSUED THE ISRAELITES. THE FREfJCH WQR0 CH£VAL QR HQRSE 
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MoSTALMAK HAS EVEN GIVEN US A PATRON SAmT. HE IS Pr , r , 

ST.STEPHEN AND WHAT ENGLISHMAN CANTHINK OF ENGLAND'S S^ING OF SAINTS BRINGS ME TO ONE OF THE MOST 

FAMOUS OF ALL ST. NICHOLAS, WHO RODE A HORSE 

AS HE DISTRIBUTED GIFTS TO THE CHILDREN OF EUROPE. 




The dutch settlers brought the legend of st. 
nicholas to amer!m,where he became .saw* claus. 
we can alwars count on me if his reindeer get sick. 



QF COURSE, WE HORSES PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN 
MOTHER GOOSE;TOO. A GOOD EXAMPLE WAS YANKEE DOODLE 
WHO WENT TO TOWN UPON A PONT; HE STUCK A FEATHER IN 
HIS HAT.AND CALLED IT MACARONI. 
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Gi'm SM'KjTMi" MOMS WAS LOST. OR iP-W!£N£S WM 
H0R3£S'i : SeSGAR!> Vi'OJLD m0£. QN — RiDE S GO.CKHORSK 
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William Shakespeare in one ofhis poems described And the same shakespeare, in his play "king richard 

the best of our breed in glowing terms.-lqok.what thethlrd",put the highest price ever placed on any 

horse should have, he did not lack, save a proud one of us.when the evil king was defeated in battle 

rider on so proud a back." by the earl of richmond... and to quote the bard, 




"HIS HORSE IS SLAIN, AND ALLONFOOTHE FISHTS, 
SEEKING FOR RICHMOND IN.THE THROAT OF DEATH 
RESOJE.FAIR LORD.OR ELSE THE DAY IS LOSTf.... 
ft HORSE! AHORSE! MY KINGDOM FOR AHORSE!* 



SlR WALTER SCOTT TOOK HEED OF AN OLD PROVERB 
WHEN HE WROTE'LOCHINVAR-WHOSE FIRST LINE IS, 
-6 YOUNG LOCH1NVAR IS COME OUT OF THE WEST, 
THS0V6K ALL THE WIDE BORDER HIS STEED WAS THE BEST!' 
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i^CT 10 <:,£m OVLSSEARiNS.I MUST SAY AGOODWOflC 

yi; i- -.'ft r-,J£ *s5TPK. 00^ 'W!XnT-I,A$-H£ CKHMfQ 
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GuiUVERjW HIS TRAVELS, VISITED A PUCE 
CALLED HOUYHNHNM, WHICH SIGNIFIED HORSE. 
THERE.HORSES RULEO AND LIVED LIKE HUMANS, 
AND WE CALLED MEN YAHOOS. 



And who can recall lew Wallace's famous book, 
"ben hur-.and not think first of the chariot race 
and of the breed of aras racers who pulled ben 
hur to victory. 




We have carried some famous men in our time,both One of the best remembered poems of olsver 

in fact and fiction, but one of the most pitiful ofour wendell holmes is 'the deacon's masterpiece "or 

riders was poor ichasod crane.in washington "the wonderful one-horse-shay" that was 5uilt in 

irving's'theheadless horseman". sucha way.itran ahundred years toaday. 




X'«T SHAY 
S^OM!-: Da-, 
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The success of this story about one of us 
inspired other writers to feature us in their 
novels. "national velvet" was a story about 
oneof racing breeo. 



OTHERS WERE "THE REOTOMY" BY JOHN STEiNBECK.-'SMOKf- 
BY WILL JAMES ANDVUCKA^BY MARY O'HARA. ALL WERE 
CREDITS TO OUR BREED AND THEIR WRITERS. 




A BEST SELLING NOVEL IS TITLED "NOTAS A STRANGER",8Y WHEN AMERICA WAS YOU NG.A HORSE INSPIRED SOME 
THE LATE WRlTER.MORTON THOMPSON- IT'S A STORY ABOUT UNKNOWN COMPOSER TO WRITE A TUNE TO YANKEE DOODLE 
A DOCTOR, YET ONE OF HIS HRST STORIES WAS ENTITLED WH RODE A PONY To TOWN. IT PLAYED OUITEAPARTIN 
*MY BROTHER WHO TALKED TO HORSES ". THE REVOLUTION. 




AS^HECOWSOY'S BEST FRlENO,WE WERE IMCLUDEO W A s l COME TO THE £*!: -iAHd^lyf: ) V-<m 

MANY OF HIS LONELY SONGS. HE SANG OF US IN "THE OLD FAMOUS PAINT N£ 

CK1SMOLH 1RWL"ftKG - ! '■'-' ~ " ^-t^-^-- ■ '■ ',■ '■ ■ 

'GQOD-BYE.QL.D PAINT." ""^ 
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In settlement of a small debt, in 1800, in 
_ Vermont, a schoolteacher accepted a runt 
of a horse which he named after himself, 
Justin Morgan. The debt was more than 
■repaid when this horse won pulling matches 
against much larger beasts. 
"This spirited but gentle stallion also won 
running, trotting arid walking races. After 
his master's death, the horse s many different 
owners, besides using him for toil, rented 
■ him for a small stud fee. His death was 
caused by a kick from another horse. 

Because his progeny was unfailing, like 
himself, Morgan was the only horse ever to 



give his name to a breed. His line is found 
from Vermont to California. They- have won 
every type of race and are favorites as sad- 
dle horses, all-purpose farm horses, and cow 
horses. In all of our wars they have been 
the cavalryman's choice. The Morgan pulled 
the early settlers through the west and the 
doctor's buggy was drawn by him. Our pres- 
ent police mounts are of this strain, and in 
show classes Morgans are found. Iowa cele- 
brated the stallion's birth with a horse show, 
and in the Vermont legislature a resolution 
was passed honoring the greatest little horse 
in all the world— the Morgan. 




DAN or 

When General George Custer, with his 7th 
U.S. Cavalry regiment, was stationed in the 
Indian Territory, he was sent five hundred 
new horses. One of these, a spirited gelding, 
he selected to add to his own string of 
charges. He named him Dandy because he 
seldom walked, but stepped with a dancing 
trot. 

During the hard winter campaigns against 
the Indians, while other horses drooped from 
lack of food, Dandy always forged onward. 
He was the best buffalo horse in the outfit. 
But oi] Custer's march to his fatal battle of 
the Little Big Horn, Dandy was left behind 
at the wagon train because he had been 
ridden too much by the general, who, upon 
another horse, rode into combat to his death. 



The luckiest 

horses in 

American history 



COMANCHE 



When General Custer led his regiment into 
the fatal valley of death, one of his company 
commanders rode a bay gelding named Co- 
manche. An hour later, when the battle was 
ended and the victorious Indians had fled the 
field, the only living survivor was the gravely 
wounded Comanche. For more than a year 
he was gently tended until he was healed, 
and by regimental order he was never again 
ridden. As long as he lived he was led by a 
trooper in all the 7th s cavalry parades. 
Strange to think that the only survivor of the 
massacre was a horse with an Indian name, 
while the hostile Indians' War Chief was 
called "Crazy Horse." 




Mom than a hundred years ago, in one of 
the. valleys of Grand Canyon, a rock slide 
trapped a band of horses. They belonged to 
Indians of the Supai tribe. Attempts to free 
the/' animals failed, but they managed to 
survive by themselves. Because of insuffi- 
cient calcium in the water and scrubby 
plants, and because the canyon walls shut 
outmost of the sunlight, the succeeding gen- 
erations of horses became smaller and 
smaller, As the animals diminished in size, 
the Supai's fear and superstition grew. Soon 
the hidden horses were taboo. 



When Jack looker, the big game hunter 
and story writer, gained the confidence of the 
Supais, he managed to withdraw three live 
specimens. Smaller than Shetland ponies, 
they died after a year of exhibition. But 
the Supai Indians have made a sacred god- 
symbol of the little horses, and to no one 
else will they give the secret of the canyon 
entrance. So, today, these little horses, 
smaller even than a fox terrier, still run wild 
and free in their secret valley, named by 
the Indians "The Canyon of the Little 
Horse." 



The latgest and 
heaviest horse 
in the worid 



n 1936,Boughwood Lady Grey appeared 
in a horse show in England. Her weight 
was nearly twenty-one hundred pounds, 
and she was almost six and a half feet tall. 
The average horse weighs about eleven 
hundred pounds and is barely five feet 





THE SHAN HORSE 



The unluckiest 
horse in 
the world 



One of Julius Caesar's Consuls was a Roman 
knight named Cneius Seius. His steed was of 
an extraordinary size, of the Palomino breed. 
The superstitious friends of the consul warned 
that the horse had the appearance of the Trojan 
horse of the Greeks, and would surely bring 
bad luck to alt that took possession of him. 
Shortly afterward, Cneius Seius was put to death 
by General Mark Anthony. 

The next owner, Cornelius Dolabelk, was 
killed astride the big horse while fighting. Next 
to acquire him was Gaius Cassius, one of those 
conspirators who had stabbed Caesar to death. 
Defeated in battle, he committed suicide by 
falling upon his sword. 



The circle of events was completed 
when General. Mark Anthony, who 
had slain the original owner, took 
possession of the horse. He died in 
the famous pact with Cleopatra. His- 
tory does not state who dared to own 
him next, but this horse left behind 
him a latin proverb which applies to 
any man having bad luck. It is "That 
man has a Seian horse." 




The horse that was 
put on the spot 

If the Seian horse brought bad 
luck to its masters, one race horse 
brought himself bad luck by losing 
a race. In Chicago during the Capone 
era, one top mobster bet quite heav- 
ily on a horse to win a particular 
race.. The horse lost the race, and, 
not much later, lost his life. He was 
shot to death in his stable by a gun- 
man, sent there by the mobster. 
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A PLEDGE 



TO PARENTS 



The Dell Trademark fe, and always 
has been, a positive guarantee thai 
the comic magazine bearing U con- 
tains only clean and wholesome ju- 
venile entertainment. The Dell code 
eliminates entirety, rather than regu- 
lates, objectionable material. That's 
why when your child buys a Dell 
Comic you can be sure it contains 
only good fun. "dell comics abe 
good comics" is our only credo and 
constant goal. 






OEU COMICS ARE GOOD COMICS 



THE CARE OF HORSES 




In caring for horses, one of the most important 
actors is proper diet and feeding. The daily 
ation should vary according to the size of the 
mimal and the nature of his work. A heavy draft 
lorse.for example, mav require us much as twenty 
)onnds of oats or ether staple horse fodder a day, 
vhile a Shetland pony needs only siN pounds of 
ood for the same period of time. However, the 
iverage medium weight horse will usually eon- 
;ume about ten or twelve pounds of corn, bar- 
ev. maize, gram or other cereals and pulses in 
u'i average dav. In Great Britain the standard 
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GROOMING AND SHOEING 



availability and abundance of certain grains de- 
termines what foods will be reserved for horses. 
For a change of diet, many horses are put to 
grass during the summer months. While this is 
beneficial, an animal that is solely grass fed is 
rarely fit for hard or fast work. Dining the winter 
an occasional carrot or moistened bran is excel- 
lent. Horses must be fed at least three times 
daily, and should be allowed to drink freely with 
each meal. 



To keep a horse truly fit, he should have at 
least two hours of walk and trot exercise daily 
if he is a riding horse, and about one hoar's 
walk two or three tunes a week if he is a draft 
animal. The purpose of this is to make sure 
the horse's muscles remain keen and limber, and 
that he does not grow inordinately fat clue to 
lack of proper exercise. 



Thorough and vigorous grooming is essential 
K both the well-being of the horse and for 
S appearance. Grooming serves to keep the 
ires of his skin open and l:o improve the tone 
id texture of his muscles. A show horse will 
quire much more attention in this respect than 
ill an ordinary draft animal, yet, we must not 
■rget that the health as well as tire beauty of 
i@ horse depends on good grooming. 
Horses should be resliod at regular intervals 
four or five weeks. Tins should be done 
hether or not their shoes seem worn. In reshoe- 
,u \v..' must take into account the fact that the 
jrse's hoof will outgrow its shoe. Even when a 
>rxe is unshod his feet require occasional 
essing and trimming. 
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Saddle Horse Race Horse Show Horse 




Mule Donkey m 




Draft Horse * * 



Arabian Flemish 



Egyptian 



African 
Wild Horse 
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Relationships eowppus 
in the Horse Family 
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